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one must be from the 
game just finished. 


is is but one Tennis is like a. j 
is is Nef sauitan? onddbtetunem, One sure thing — you 
of our 100 courts! Var Venn hlotes 0ciand won’t need umbrella or 
get away with it. raincoat in the nice 


Ain’t that bigamy / lowa weather. 


If every leaguer brings a bucket 
of water, we'll have enough to 
fill this indoor pool 


for swimming. 


Say goodnight to your 
Kentucky honeysuckle. 
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"E” for effort 


An,urgent wail emerged from the 
LLA staff and executive committee 
toward the end of 1950. The Luther 
League had begun the year with the 
optimistic slogan “50,000 by. 751.” 
State and synodical groups had been 
encouraged to increase their member- 
ships. 

But a counting of noses in Novem- 
ber showed that the rolls had gotten 
shorter, instead of longer, during the 
year. Something had to be done. And 
done fast. 

The executive committee changed 
the slogan to “50,000 IN 51” and 
decided to concentrate on interme- 
diates. The LLA staff issued a plan 
of organization. And young people 
across. the U. S. and Canada _be- 
gan spade work on a task with which 
they were not too familiar. 

Six months later it looked as though 
the downward trend had been stop- 
ped despite the loss of many leaders 
—and more members—to the armed 
forces. Noses had not been counted 
again. But if effort were important, 
a lot of “E’s” should be handed out. 


“E” for excellence 

On Friday the 13th of April a new 
district was born in New Jersey's At- 
lantic and Cape May counties. The 
gathering of 62 young people from 


Two 


five churches was a direct result of 
200-mile extension survey trip led | 
Lay Advisor Eugene H. Kelchner . . 

In West Virginia, over 90 attende 
the reorganizational meeting of tl 
Mountaintop district late in Apr 
Indications are that it may becon 
the largest district in the synod . . 


Down in Puerto Rico a new leagi 
in the little village of Maguayo h 
been organized with so much enth 
siasm that members have set as the 
goal making the group into the mod 
Luther League of the island. “T] 
opening hymn was the Luther Leagi 
hymn—‘Oh, Jovenes, Christianos, 
reports Correspondent Curtis Derric 
“Without an instrument to lead, th 
sang with such feeling that ma 
leaguers in the States would have fe 
ashamed of their often singing 
beautiful a hymn in such a casu 
way.” 


“E” for evangelism 

At New York’s recent executi 
committee meeting, President Bz 
Green prodded away at all membe 
to “go on flying squadron visits 
unleaguered churches.” He report 
working personally with new gro 
from Messiah, Flushing, and Trini 
Middle Village. 

“There is much evidence,” he s 
“that the social activities formerly 
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very much the number one attraction 
is giving way to sincere and _ heart- 
gladdening discussion -of the Bible, 
the church and its work . . .” 

-In Brooklyn, the first district con- 
vention of the newly organized inter- 
mediate league was held late in May 


For the first time the Illinois LL 
sponsored rallies for confirmands. 
Purpose: To interest them in Luther 
League work... 


All attendance records were broken 
at the five district meetings in S. C. 
Evangelism and intermediates were 
emphasized. Plans for the fall in- 
clude the visitation of every league 
by a member of the executive com- 
mittee, a state-wide youth rally, and a 
conference of league advisers and 
counselors. .. . 


Gains and losses 

To sell someone, you've got to 
show him that you're interested in 
him as a person and not just as a 
prospective Luther Leaguer. This was 
the advice of former LLA President 
Alvin Schaediger to members of N. 
J.s Hudson River district at their 
evangelism instruction meeting. 

The training program proved so 
successful that members from two 
newly organized groups—St. Mat- 
thew’s, Jersey City, and St. Matthew’s, 
Hoboken—decided immediately to be- 
Zin expansion drives. 

Several leagues in this district have 
adopted the policy of leaving a sam- 
dle copy of LUTHER LIFE in every 
drospect’s home. 

“While we are gaining new mem- 
vers through our evangelism drive,” 
‘eports district President Margaret 
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Lapnow, “we are losing others to the 
armed forces. The presidents of three 
of our local leagues have gone: Wil- 
liam Mehl, St. John’s, Union City; 
William Jamin, St. John’s, Jersey City; 
and Lester Rolle, Redeemer, Jersey 
City.” 

Four new leagues have become 
members of the New Jersey league 
since the first of the year: Senior, 
Bethany, ‘Palmyra; senior, St. Paul’s, 
Elizabeth; senior, St. John’s Slovak, 
Trenton; and young people’s St. Trin- 
itatis, Jersey City. 


Follow through 

How do we get our new members 
to “stick,” members of Cedar Grove 
league, Leesville, S. C., asked them- 


SHOVING BANANAS down throats was 
a part of the initiation St. Paul’s Luther 
League, Postville, lowa, had for the 30 
members of the confirmation class when 
they joined the league. 


selves after visiting prospects. Their 
discussion led to results. 

Remark: “A bird doesn’t come back 
to the feeding place many times un- 
less there is some food.” Result: Pro- 
grams get more preparation. Are no 
longer read at meetings. 
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Remark: “Why can’t we have a 
league room?” Result: With the help 
of the local brotherhood a vacant 
school house next to the church was 
secured ... 

This league offers a $100 scholar- 
ship-loan to any member who enters 
college to prepare for full-time church 
work. This fall, for the third succes- 
sive year, $100 will go to a college 
freshman..Two other members are al- 
ready ‘preparing for the ministry. 


“E” for everywhere 

A “buddy” system has been started 
by Temple young people’s league, 
Philadelphia. In this every member 
“adopts” someone from the 1951 con- 
firmation class and tries to help him 
become more interested in church. In 
May the league took the whole class 
to Washington, D. C., for a one-day 
trip. Earlier they had taken the class 
to the annual congregational dinner 
so catechumens would learn of local 
church activities . . 

At a banquet for new members 
sponsored by St. Paul’s society, Au- 
burn, Nebr., there were as many new 
as old members present—seven of 
each. Not long ago when this group’s 
secretary called the roll only four 
people answered, “Present.” These 
four got down to work. Today 18 are 
on roll... 

Intermediates at Our Redeemer, 
Omaha, and intermediates and sen- 
iors at Grace, West Point, Nebr., are 
conducting membership contests .. . 
A new senior society is now growing 
at Trinity Church, Johnstown, Pa. . . 
Kansas has bought a copy of the film- 
strip “Be A Missionary” to help in- 
struct intermediates for enlistment 
campaigns... 
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Ohio’s “E” people (“E” for evange 
ism) briefed local presidents at sur 
mer federation workshops. The bi 
push on local enlistment will com 
in early fall . . . Pittsburgh synodice 
LL began the “E” campaign in June 


Three state and synodical league 
have appointed new intermediate sec 
retaries: Emily Martin, West Virginie 
Miriam E. Meckey, Pittsburgh; an 
John Satterwhite, South Carolina . . 


Intermediate contests 

Feature of Thursday night’s event 
at the LLA convention, Iowa City 
will be presentations by the tw 
top intermediate contest winner: 
They will display the LL emblem 
they have made and portray in uniqu 
ways the meaning of the emblem. 


All sorts of prizes have gone t 
state and synodical winners. In Ne 
braska the top group added $7.50 t 
its treasury. First-place league in Ohi 
can send one member to camp fc 
two weeks. Runner-up may send 
representative for one week. 


Maryland will pay expenses of th 
lucky league’s delegate to the synoc 
ical convention in September. Rel: 
gious pictures for the league roor 
went to winners in Texas, Illinois, an 
Columbia District. Prizes in Canad 
were free weeks at camp and gi 
Bibles. 


80 to lowa 

Come August, 80 kids will pile int 
two buses and head from William: 
port, Pa., for Iowa City, Iowa. Th: 
is the largest group from one cit 
planning to attend the convention, ac 


Herky, the Hawk 
... dress for the event 


cording to reports at the beginning of 
May. 

Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., 
may have the most leaguers from a 
single congregation. At the beginning 
of May, at least 20 young people were 
definitely planning to go. The league 
hopes to send 37. 

First Church leaguers, North Platte, 
Nebr., have a “kitty” to be divided 
among those going to Iowa City. To 
Taise money the group has planned 
an all-day carnival. In one room will 
be a Bible display and lounge. In an- 
other the league will produce a play. 
A film will be shown to entertain 
children. A white elephant and bake 
sale will also be held. 

Our Redeemer leaguers, Omaha, 
are planning a candy and paper sale 
to raise transportation costs . . . Christ 
league, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., plans 
ito send nine to Iowa. 
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The well-dressed leaguer 

LUTHER LIFE now has a fashion 
editor. She got appointed after the 
following letter was received from 
Julie Walton, educational secretary of 
the Norristown, Pa., district. LL. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I am wondering if a suggested 
wardrobe for our LLA Iowa convention 
could be squeezed into one of the issues. 
It would only have.to itemize the neces- 
sities in the line of wearing apparel... 

The new editor immediately 
whipped up the following wardrobe 
for the “well-dressed” female dele- 
gate: 

Cotton dresses 

“Dress-up” dresses 

Jeans or slacks 

Shorts 

Swimmnig suit 

Tennis shoes—a “must” for rainy 

_ weather activity in the gym 

House coat 

Sweater or Jacket 

Comfortable shoes 

Raincoat, rubbers, umbrella 

Pajamas 


She advises that girls “dress for 
the event—sport clothes for recrea- 
tion, dresses for sessions and services.” 


Male delegates should bring: 
One good suit 
Slacks 
Sports jacket or sweater 
At least two dress shirts and more 
sports shirts 
Swimming and gym trunks 
Tennis shoes 
Pajamas 
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Lying idle ‘ 

Only four state and_ synodical 
leagues had paid their quota for the 
Hawaiian missionary project in full 
at the end of April. And these four 
were cancelled out by four other 
groups that had made no contribution 
at all. It looked as though some tre- 
mendous pushing would have to be 
done if the $18,508.19 received were 
going to be expanded to $25,000 by 
the time of the LLA convention in 
August. ; 

Urgently, LLA Missionary Secre - 
tary Margaret McFalls had written 
state and synodical missionary chair- 
men at the beginning of March, ask- 
ing that they check to see if funds 
were “not lying idle in your treasur- 
ies.” The following two months pro- 
duced only $3,000. 

Contributions by April 30 were: 


Quota Paid 

GGhforniGine wns! cian $830.00 $306.03 
CANADA tre: ttb cletemte 995.00 995.00 
Columbia District ... 135.00 

Connecticuf. ...2... 215.00 116.55 
Fistide oa. coo 160.00 13.39 
Georgia-Alabama 835,00 Olav 
AB IN@HSi Bieec none 975.00 1,299.25 
ical ctaWesc ok cocks 900.00 532.00 
HOW. Clogeeah lereteusiue t.teveis 685.00 342.50 
KCINSCISH tare one See terkienats 190.00 104.62 
Kentucky-Tennessee 285.00 201.92 
Meisel oecncraiche sent te 1,330.00 730.86 
MichiQcinn visieccin comes 150.00 100.00 
MIGWEStIMNE «Weis fun ciate 750.00 569.39 
Minnesota ......... 575.00 333.24 
MISSESSIPRI os 2 tues 40.00 46.24 
IMOntahGh acre eeiere eo 25.00 

Nebraska ......;.. 495.00 382.61 
New Jersey ....... 735.00 350.00 
New Yior kein teste ane 1,600.00 815.93 
NORTH CAROLINA . 2,100.00 2,160.01 
Nova, Scotia. <0... 150.00 
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pOhiow eS cele 1,900.00 1,828.6 
Pacific Northwest ... 105.00 71.0 
Central Pennsylvania 1,810.00 924.8 
Ministerium of Penna. 3,350.00 2,761.0 
Pittsburgh: | sce bene 1,835.00 628.9 
Rocky Mountain .... 100.00 
South Carolina 1,475.00 955.2 
Texas, veh eee thee 315004. HQ 725 
Virginiatscea oie de: 720.00' 4452320 
Western Canada ... 750,00 Va518.0 
West Virginia ...... 21:0:00r Sal23-1 
WVISCONSIni, wnxtene ete 575.00 367.4 
Special’. bos eeresaamie 7.8 

$18,508.1 


Conferences elect 

The 100 delegates and visitors t 
the convention of the Norristown, Pa. 
conference LL reelected Jack O. Ful 
mer president. Other officers are: Wil 
liam Ketner, first vice president: 
Julie Walton, second vice president: 
Patricia Sell, secretary; Henry Ger 
hart, treasurer; and William Steeley 
financial secretary. 

Williard Sowers was named head o 
the Pottsville, Pa., conference by th 
137 registered leaguers. Other offi 
cers are: Donald Fisher, vice presi 
dent; Virginia Jones, correspondin 
secretary; Frances Reppy, recordin 
secretary; and Charlotte Schaeffer 
treasurer. 

Almost 600 attended Lancaster 
Pa., conference’s “Fun Night.” Prize 
for best skits went to Christ, Eliza 
bethtown; Shell’s, Shellsville; an 
Trinity, Lebanon. Attendance banner: 
were awarded to Trinity, Lebanon 
and Shell’s. | 

Friedens league, Hegins, Pa., ha 
planted sweet corn on its “God’ 
Acre” project. All proceeds will b 
used to send leaguers to Iowa. Thi 
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group held a scavenger hunt in June 
to collect clothes for LWA. 

The Philadelphia district recently 
sponsored two concerts by the Lenoir 
Rhyne College choir. Proceeds were 
to be used to finance the Central Penn 
LL convention this summer. ; 

St. Luke’s, Dublin, Pa., sends 
LUTHER LIFE: to every family rep- 
resented in the league. 


Harkins at Lutherlyn 

The Rev. George F. Harkins, as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
Lutheran Church, will be banquet 
speaker at the Pittsburgh LL conven- 
tion, Camp Lutherlyn, July 23-29. 
Sister Margaret Fry, who has spent 
two years in India studying condi- 
tions, will be a special speaker. 

Featured will be a _ stewardship 
program. Chester A. Myron, associate 
stewardship secretary of the ULC, 
will open this. Each day a represen- 
tative’ from one of the Pittsburgh 
synodical institutions will present a 
phase of work. 

Pittsburgh LL conducted a parade 
of pennies during May to raise its 
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quota for the Church of All Nations. 
One league had a large outline draw- 
ing of a church on which members 
pasted pennies. 

Unusual programs were reported by 
two Pittsburgh pastors recently. The 
Rev. John T. Braughler: directed his 
leaguers in acting out the marriage 
ceremony. In the process he explained 
the meaning of the service and of 
Christian marriage. 

Christ leaguers attended a regular 
baptismal service. Afterward Pastor 
John Nycum explained the signifi- 
cance of the sacramént to the young 
people. 


Gemma leads West Virginia 

New president of the West Virginia 
LL is Frank Gemma. Formerly vice 
president, he succeeds Charles Kes- 
model who has joined the U. S. Navy. 

West Virginia’s new synodical pa- 
per is called Mountain State Matters. 
Editor and publisher is Jerry Bradley, 
member at Trinity, Charleston. Jerry 
recently guided the organization of 
an intermediate league at Trinity. It 
now has 14 members. 


CROWNED “CONFERENCE 
QUEEN” at the recent meet- 
ing of the Pottsville area 
league was Ann Klees, He- 
gins, Pa. The admiring young 
man, Ronald H. Goodman, 
Port Carbon, was selected 
“Outstanding Leaguer.” The 
flowers were presented at 
the banquet. 
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Convention schedule 
JUNE 
16-17—Florida, Camp Emanuel, Grove- 
land 
19-21—Virginia, Marion College, Marion 
20-22—Kentucky-Tennessee 
JULY 
6- 8—Michigan, Gun Lake 
6- 8—Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville 
7- 8—Texas, Trinity Church, Victoria 


11-13—Central Pennsylvania, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown ; 
12-15—North Carolina, First Church, 


Albemarle 
14-15—Kansas, Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, 
Junction City 
19-20—Mississippi, St. John’s Church, 
Louisville 
22-28—lowa, Lake Okoboji 
22-24—West Virginia, St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington 
23-30—Pittsburgh, Camp Lutherlyn, 
Prospect 
27-29—lll’nois, First Church, Decatur 


“Topics 

Complaint received recently from 
a pastor was that his young people 
liked to read LUTHER LIFE but 
that they were not successful in us- 
ing it as a topics manual. The topics, 
he said, just did not work. 

After he was prodded a bit he 
admitted that his youth group had 
no planning committee to meet month- 
ly with discussion leaders and work 
out program details. The gang just 
met on Sunday evening and turned to 
“the topic for the day.” 

LUTHER LIFE is not designed 
for that kind of treatment. Most cer- 
tainly it will not produce interesting 
topics under such _ circumstances. 
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Every topic in LUTHER LIFE i 
printed with the understanding tha 
another ingredient-PREPARATIO} 
—will be added. 


The purpose of LUTHER LIFE is 
to develop active laymen and women 
Getting together once a week an 
reading an article from a magazin 
won't accomplish that. 

Another situation that always pro 
duces failure came under the spotligh 
recently when an adviser reporte 
that his youth group just would no 
“go.” Later it was learned that h 
selected all the topics and did most ot 
the talking at meetings. He may be a 
gifted man, but he’s not going to 
develop leadership among his youth 
until he is willing to give them some 
responsibility—and let them make 
some. mistakes. 

The editor readily admits that top- 
ics in LUTHER LIFE are not perfect. 
They. could be much better. But they 
at least deserve to be tried with the 
purpose of developing leaders—not 
readers. 

Suggestions for the high school 
gang for the month are: 


July 1—“Uncle Sammy Claus” 
July 8—"If White Appear Black” 
July 15—“Bible Baseball’ 

July 22—“Lutherans Under Fire” 
July 29—"How to Lose Your Money” 


or “Sunday Is What You 
Make It” 


Suggestions for the post-high group 
are the same, except that on July 29 
““Bewitcher’ of Youth” might be used. 
If these topics do not suit your needs, 
how about looking over some of the 
unused articles in the May and June 
issues? 
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PAUL DAVIS, a junior at Witten- 

berg College from Springfield, 
Ohio, helps pay his tuition by 
working at the YMCA. Here he 
fits a cap on a new member. 


&; 
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Lack of Money Should Not Stop You— 


They Work Their Way 


HAT frayed tune about “I can’t 
Te to college because I don’t have 
enough money” has gone out with 
78 rpm records. Almost any high 
school graduate with reasonable 
grades and the willingness to work 
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By Carroll Thompson 


can plant his foot firmly in the front 
door of a college. 

Today there are even more jobs 
than students to take them, Dr. Ger- 
ald L. Saddlemire, director of Witten- 
berg College’s placement service, an- 
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SUE WARD sorts college mail as part of 
her work in the Wittenberg business office. 
More than 600 students do some type of 
work at the college to help pay expenses. 


HELPING MAKE TRUCKS at Springfield’s 
International Harvester Co. is the way Don 
LaBenda earns enough to put himself 
through Wittenberg. Don, a_ standout 
tackle on the college football team, works 
a full 40-hour week. 


Ten 


mounting daily. The increased num- 
ber of jobs caused by the national | 
emergency is the knock of Old Man 
Opportunity himself for any young 
person who wants to work his way 
through college. 

A survey on the Wittenberg cam-| 
pus revealed that nearly half the stu- 
dents have employment. About 7 per 
cent earn all the money necessary to 
pay for their education. Jobs held by 
another 8 per cent pay for more than 
half their tuition. Wages vary from 
50 cents to two dollars an hour. Sev- 
enty-three different types of jobs are 
held. 

Springfielders long ago grew ac- 
customed to seeing Wittenbergers 
clerking in stores or doing clerical or 
secretarial work. These plus baby sit- 
ting, seem to be most popular among 
students. 

The range, however, extends from 
parking cars at a car lot to arranging 
flowers for a florist. Also on the list 
are installing television sets, playing 
in dance bands, cooking in restaurants, 
selling cars, and serving as bell ea | 
in local hotels. Others act as recep-| 
tionists, gasoline station attendants, | 
coaches be church basketball teams, | 
shoe salesmen, and dish washers. | 

Several work at the YMCA and_| 
YWCA. Some, who really want an 
education, clean sidewalks and carry | 
out ashes. 

THE COLLEGE ITSELF offers many | 
opportunities. In fact, about one out 
of every five students works for the 
college. Students do stenographic and 
clerical work, serve as waiters in din- | 
ing halls, model in art laboratories, | 
operate projectors for the visual aids 


nounced recently. And the number of 
requests for part-time student help is 
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HANDS AND LAP of Norma Trainor are full often at the nursery for the 
children of nurses in Springfield’s Mercy Hospital. Norma is a junior. 


office, and act as life guards at the 
swimming pool. 

Others work in the student union, 
the library, and the chemistry labora- 
tories. A few are receptionists and 
assistant house mothers at the dorm- 
itories. 

Dr. Saddlemire, who is also in 
charge of student counseling, encour- 
ages young people to take at least 
part-time jobs. It develops in them a 
sense of responsibility, he says. And 
it gives students help in making an 


Bible 
Gareball 


—— BY CARL A. LITAKER —— 
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intelligent and permanent choice for 
life work. 


In addition to the excellent pros- 
pects for part-time jobs, more and 
more aid is being supplied by col- 
leges through scholarships, Dr. Sad- 
dlemire reported. The picture is rosy 
for those lacking funds to attend col- 
lege. “The large number of Witten- 
berg students who successfully com- 
bine study and work are dramatic 
proof.” 


1. In advance of the program, the 
leader must prepare a list of questions 
on four different grade levels. The 
easy ones for first base hits (singles) 
the harder for second base hits (dou- 
bles), then for third base hits 
(triples), and finally the more diff- 
cult questions are for the home runs. 

2. Divide the group in two sec- 
tions in any manner desired. 


Eleven 


Here’s our chance to 
learn something and 


have fun, too 


8. Place four chairs at the front 
of the room. 

4. The first side in bat sends one 
player up who sits on the chair to the 
extreme right of the leader. 

5. The first batter states that he 
desires either: A single, a double, a 
triple, or a home run question. 

6. If he chooses a single and he 
answers correctly, he moves one seat 
to his right. 

7. If he chooses a double and 
answers correctly, he moves two seats 
to his right. 

8. If he chooses a triple and an- 
swers correctly, he moyes three seats 
to his right. 

9. If he chooses a home run ques- 
tion and answers correctly, he takes 
his seat at the end of his own line 
in the dugout. 

10. As soon as he answers his one 
question, the next player goes to bat 
in the chair to the leaders extreme 
right. 

11. The same number of vacant 
chairs is maintained between players 
at all times. (A double would knock 
a second baseman in for a run.) 

12. Any question missed is an out 
for the team in bat. 

13. Three outs or three questions 
missed places the other team in bat. 

14. The team winning is the team 
with the largest number of runs. 

15. Any number of innings may 
be played depending on the time al- 
lotted. 


Twelve 


Singles 

1. When the devil tempted 
Jesus, how many times did he tempt 
Him? (Three) 

2. What queen saved the Jews 
from being destroyed? (Esther) 

8. Who was Moses’ sister? (Mir- 
iam) 

4. At the time of the flood, how 
many days did it rain? (40) 

5. Who had a coat of many col- 
ors? (Joseph) 

6. Who was the 
martyr? (Stephen) 

7. Books in Bible? (66) 

8. What structure did Noah build? 


. 
first Christian : 


(Ark) 

9. Who was Isaac’s wife? (Re- 
becca) 

10. Where was Jesus born? (Beth- 
lehem ) 

11. How many times did Peter 


deny Christ? (Three) 

12. How old was Jesus when he 
was crucified? (33) 

13. How many thieves were cru- 
cified with Jesus? (Two) 

14. How many times did Jesus 
say to forgive our brothers? (70 x 7) 

15. What woman betrayed Sam- 
son? (Delilah) 

16. Who was the mother of John 
the Baptist? (Elizabeth) 

17. Name of brother of Mary and 
Martha? (Lazarus) 

18. What woman, a seller of sur- 
pley, became one of Paul’s chief con- | 
verts? (Dorcas) 

19. What Hebrew captive was put 
into a lion’s den and remained un- 
harmed? (Daniel) 

20. In what garden did Jesus pray 
the night before his arrest? (Geth-_ 


semane) 
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21. What was Paul’s home town? 
(Tarsus) 

22. Who was the father of the 
disciples James and John? (Zebedee) 

23. What is the name of the hill 
called The Skull? (Calvary) 

24, What book contains the beati- 
tudes? (Matthew) 

25. Which disciple did Jesus call 
the rock? (Peter) 


26. What disciple was _ the 
doubter? (Thomas) 

27. Name of Eve’s second son? 
(Abel) 

28. Where did Christ perform his 


first miracle? (Cana) 

29. Who was called the beloved 
physician? (Luke) 

30. What prophet conducted a 
contest with the prophets and Baal? 
(Elijah) 

31. Who was killed by a sling 
shot? (Goliath) 

82. For what did Esau sell his 
birthright? (A bowl of pottage) 

33. What was the name of King 
Saul’s son? (Jonathan) 

34. What food did John the Bap- 
tist eat while in the wilderness? (Lo- 
custs and wild honey) 

35. To whom was it said, “Blessed 
art thou among women.” (Mary) 

36. What woman was known for 
being a good housekeeper? (Martha) 

37. Name book, chapter, verse. 
(Then pitcher should quote John 
3:16) 

38. What mother received wages 
for nursing her own child? (Mother of 
Moses) 

39. Quote first part of Fourth 
commandment (Honor thy father and 
thy mother) 
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40. Who was so short that he 
climbed a tree to see Jesus? (Zac- 
chaeus) 

Al. 
Bible? (Jesus wept.) 


What is shortest verse of 
42. Where did Moses receive the 
10 commandments? (Mt. Sinai) 


Doubles 

1. Name a pair of loyal friends. 
(David and Jonathan or Ruth and 
Naomi) 

2. Who was Jacob’s youngest son? 
(Benjamin) 

3. Who was Timothy’s mother? 
(Eunice) 

4. Who wrote “The Acts”? (St. 
Luke) 

5. What book of the Bible con- 
tains these words: “Blessed is he that 
readeth”? (Revelations) 

6. Who baptized an Ethiopian 
eunuch? (Philip) 

7. How many Psalms are there? 
(150) 

8. Who wrote I Timothy? (Paul) 

9. Who was the first boy of Bible 
history? (Cain) 

10. What two men while praying 
and singing in prison were released 
by an earthquake? (Paul and Silas) 

11. How old was Methusalah 
when he died? (969) 


Thirteen 


12. How many pebbles did David 
use to slay Goliath? (One) 

13. Who was the mother of James 
and John? (She visited the Sepulchre) 
(Salome) 

14. What woman, full. of good 
works, did Peter restore to health? 
(Lydia) 

15. Who. was the mother of Sam- 
uel? (Hannah) 

16. What was the name of the son 
that Abraham was commanded to 
sacrifice? (Isaac) 

17. Who was Moses’ spokesman? 
(Aaron) 

18. What man did David have put 
on the front lines of the army because 
he desired his wife? -( Uriah) 


Triples 

1. Who spoke the “Nunc dimit- 
tis?” (Simon) 

2. Who turned into a pillar of salt 
because she looked back when Sodom 
and Gomorrah were being destroyed? 
(Lot’s wife) 

8. One daughter-in-law of Naomi 
was Ruth. Who was the other? (Or- 
pah) 

4. Who was the father of John 
the Baptist? (Zacharias) 

5. Who was the disciple chosen 
to take the place of Judas? (Matthias) 

6. How many years did Jacob 
have to serve for each of his wives? 
(Seven) 

7. How many pebbles did David 
pick out of a brook to slay Goliath? 
(Five) 

8. What robber did the Jews 
choose to be let out of prison instead 
of Jesus? (Barrabas) 


Fourteen 


9. Who was the leader of the chil- 
dren of Israel after the death of 
Moses? (Joshua) 

10. What was the island to which 
John was banished? (Patmos) 

11. At the feet of what great 
teacher did Paul study? (Gamaliel) 

12. Who walked with God and 
went to heaven without dying? 
(Enoch) 


13. What kind of bird fed Elijah? 
(Raven) 


Home runs 

1. In what city did Paul die? 
(Rome) 

2. How many gold candlesticks 
did John see in his vision? (Seven) 

8. What well beloved son of Da- 
vid was noted for his beauty and the 
weight of his hair? (Absalom) 

4. What Gentile centurion was 
converted by the preaching of Peter 
who had gone to his home directed 
by a vision? (Cornelius) 

5. What was the name of Solo- 
mon’s mother? (Bathsheba) 

6. Which is the shortest Psalm? 
(Ib) 

7. How long were the Israelites 
in the wilderness? (40 years) 

8. What is the last book of the 
Old Testament? (Malachi) 

9. How many were saved when 
the first gospel sermon was preached 
by Peter? (3,000) 

10. What woman caused a He- 
brew to be slain for the sake of a 
vineyard her husband wanted? (Jeze- 
bel, Ahab’s wife) 

11. Who was called the weeping 
prophet? (Jeremiah) 
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If White Appears Black 


When the Roman Catholic church 
speaks 
the faithful must believe 


: or be in danger of hell 
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BY HERBERT N. GOURLEY 
A FRIEND of mine, a physician, 


received part of his education 

in a Roman Catholic medical 
school. One course, called “Ethics”, 
was taught by a big, red-faced, red- 
headed, Irish Jesuit. My friend, who 
had an inquiring mind, would occa- 
sionally raise a question about some 
point in the subject under study. The 
priest would answer and patiently try 
to reason with him, up to a certain 
point. * 

But when that point was reached, 
his face would become rosier than 
ever, his powerful voice would echo 
thunderously, and his big fist would 
crash down on the desk with a thump 
that served both as exclamation point 
and end of the argument. And his 
final sentence, preceding this room- 
shaking climax, was, “It is true be- 
cause the church says it is true!” 

That is the very heart of Roman 
Catholic faith. What the church says 
is true. A long time ago, a famous 
man of the church, Ignatius Loyola, 
put it this way: 

“Therefore, if anything shall 
appear as white to our eyes which 
the church has defined as black, 
we likewise must declare it to be 
black.” 

For Roman Catholics, that is the 
gateway to heaven. It is the path of 


PICTURE ON PAGE 15—Pope Pius 
XII signs the text of the dogma of the 
bodily assumption of Mary into hea- 
ven. His act requires that people be- 
lieve that shortly after Mary’s death 
“her immaculate soul was reunited 
with her incorrupt body, and that she 
was then assumed into heaven . . .” 
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safety, certainty, peace. To non-Cath- 
olics, it leads in a different direction. 

I have always found it impossible to 
understand. How can a human being 
deny the evidence of his eyes, ears, 
and mind? How can he so turn his 
back on his own, personal conscience, 
and believe that someone else, anyone 
else, can take the final responsibility 
for him? 

OnE pay I was riding on a train, 
and found myself in the same seat 
with a Jesuit priest. “Now”, I thought, 
“Tl get this mystery explained”. So, 
as we discussed various points of dif- 
ference in our faiths, I brought up the 
question. He had a good answer, right 
on the tip of his tongue. In fact, he 
had answers for every question right 
on the tip of his tongue. He had 
learned them by heart. His thoughts 
went that far, but not one inch—no, 
not one millimeter—beyond. 

“How can you believe that white is 
blackP” I asked. 

“The church will never tell me that 
white is black” he said. “If the church 
says it is black, and I thought it was 
white, then I was mistaken. The 
church understands much better than 
Tides: 

He could use his mind until he 
bumped into the church’s pronounce- 
ment. From then on he could say 
nothing, for beyond that, there was 
nothing, so far as he was concerned. 
“The church has spoken, the question 
is settled.” That is the slogan. No 
matter about your own opinions, the 
results of science, the facts of history, 
the word of the Bible. What the 
church says is true. 

A recent example of how this sys- 
tem works is to be seen in the teach- 
ing about the “Assumption of Mary”. 
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For many centuries, Roman Catholics 
have built up purely imaginary tradi- 
tions about Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
Before Luther’s day, the theologians 


had many and great disputes about \ 


whether she possessed “original sin” 
or not. One of the legends that grew 
up hinted that after her death, her 
body was taken into heaven. “As- 
sumed into heaven” was the accepted 
term. 

When the pope declared that 1950 
was to be a “holy year”, it also became 
known that many of the bishops were 
to send in their statements that the 
church believed and taught the “As- 
sumption of Mary”. As a result of the 
investigation and research by the 
_ bishops, the pope, late in 1950, made 
the announcement officially. From 
then on, this was a vital part of the 
- Roman Catholic faith. 


All people are now required to 
believe “that shortly after her 
death, her immaculate soul was 
reunited with her incorrupt body, 
and that she was then assumed 
into heaven as queen above all 
the angels and saints”. 


You must accept that with your 
-mind, or be lost forever. What the 
church says is true. 
People who were not under the 
pope’s thumb wondered how he could 
| get away with so bold_a stroke. The 
| Bible says nothing about Mary’s death, 
or burial. In fact, it says nothing about 
‘her after the story of the crucifixion 
/of Jesus. There is no reference ‘to her 
‘death and burial in any of the early 
documents of the church. The plain 
fact of the matter is that no one knows 
anything at all about her after the 
death of Jesus. 
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Roman Catholic teachers, through 
legends and imaginary _ traditions 
about Mary, describe in detail her 
feelings and actions as she followed 
Jesus on the way to Calvary. They 
tell what she thought, and how she 
wept. They have long learned to pray 
to her instead of to him who was our 
Redeemer, and to ask her to pray to 
the Son of God for us. This belief 
in Mary has been built up in the 
Roman church over hundreds of years 
so much that the pronouncement was 
no problem at all. 

Some Roman Catholic teachers pre- 
sent arguments to defend the belief. 
The arguments carry no weight what- 
ever, unless you already believe in 
Mary’s assumption. These arguments 
are: 

1. The Bible does not say that 
Mary wasn’t taken into heaven, so it 
is probable that she was! 

2. Elijah was taken bodily into 
heaven, and maybe Moses was too. 
If it could happen to these men, then 
why not to Mary, who in Catholic 
calculations, is much holier than they? 

3. Relics, that is, bones, pieces of 
skin, dried blood, skulls, and so forth, 
from practically all other holy people 
have been found. It is proven that 
these bits of people have been parts 
of saints, because they work miracles, 
But no such piece of Mary has ever 
been found. If God helped men to 
find and make use of parts of other 
saints isn’t it reasonable to think he 
would reveal some parts of Mary tooP 
Since that hasn’t happened, the an- 
swer is that Mary’s body wasn’t left 
on earth—it went to heaven . 

But the truth of the teaching about 
the “Assumption of Mary” does not 
rest on any of these arguments. It 
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rests upon the fact that the “church” 
believes it, the “church” teaches it, 
and the “church” has declared it to 
be true. Therefore, it is true and not 
to believe it is a hell-deserving sin. 

This is the everlasting difference be- 
tween Rome and not-Rome. All pecu- 
liarly Roman Catholic teachings, laws, 
and rules, are founded upon this de- 
pendence upon the “church” to know 
what is right and what is wrong, 
regardless of any other testimony 
whatsoever. 

There are many practices and be- 
liefs of Romanism that bewilder us. 
Indulgences, for instance. The New 
Testament says many times, in many 
places, and in many ways, that while 
we do deserve God’s wrath and earn 
only punishment, Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, died for our sins; that the 
love and mercy of God are freely 
given to us through Christ; that eter- 
nal life itself is the gift of God for 
Jesus’ sake. 

But the Roman Church long ago 
ruled that there must be a place for 
punishment to even things up, since 
some people are better than others. 
So, purgatory came into being. It is 
said to be worse than hell. You suffer 
in purgatory until your sins are com- 
pletely paid for. You live only 70 
years or so on earth, but it requires 
tens of thousands of years of burning 
to pay for your sins and to purify you. 

But there are some people who 
were not only good enough to get to 
heaven, they were even better than 
they needed to be to get there. All 
their goodness that was superfluous 
was deposited in a “treasury of merit”, 
which is under the control of the pope. 
He can dispense this merit, or good- 
ness, to people who do not have 
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enough. As they receive it, it shortens 
their time in purgatory. The pope 
usually gives it out in certain lengths 
of time, in return for certain deeds or 


» words. 


This transfer of merit from the 
“treasury of merit’ to you is 
called an indulgence. For in- 
stance, if you hear a blasphemy 
and say, “Blessed be God,” you 
get 50 days less in purgatory. For 
saying, “My Jesus, Mercy!” you 
get 300 days. For saying ““Merci- 
ful Lord Jesus, give them (or him 
or her) everlasting rest,” you get 
300 days applicable to the dead. 
In Luther’s day these indulgences 
were sold for money, but | under- 
stand that they are now given in 
exchange for certain deeds and 
prayers, as a rule. 


There is no word in the Bible about 
purgatory, or works of merit, or a 
treasury, or for that matter, about a 
pope. By the same token, there is no 
word about holy water, rosaries, pray- 
ers to Mary or to the saints, the use of 
medals to ward off evil, and many 
other things believed and practiced by 
Roman Catholics. The only founda- 
tion for them is the authority of the 
church. “Rome has spoken, the ques- 
tion is settled.” 

I have tried to show you what the 
central principle of the Roman church 
is, and how it works to keep both 
priests and people bound. Nobody 
dares to raise questions or to doubt, 
for that would bring his soul in danger 
of hell. The limit of thinking and in- 
vestigating is reached when you reach 
the wall: “What the church teaches is 
true.” Beyond that you may not go, 
and all, priests and people, popes and 
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bishops, are caught in this trap of 
medieval contriving. 

In this belief, hundreds of millions 
of people have found great satisfac- 
tion, hundreds of millions are still find- 
ing it. We are rather envious of many 
things in Roman Catholicism. The de- 
votion of the priests, the self-sacrifices 
of the nuns, the loyalty of the people, 
the great and saintly goodness of 
many Roman Catholic individuals all 
inspire our admiration ,and respect. 
Their impressive church buildings, 
their numerous charitable institutions, 
their excellent hospitals serve as a 
mark for us to imitate. 

Much of our own religious furniture 
came from Rome in one way or an- 
other. Our great creeds are Rome’s 
creeds too. Our church history was 
Roman church history for a thousand 
years. Our services have often freely 
followed some forms that Rome uses. 
Our Bible was preserved by the pa- 
tient labors of Roman Catholic monks. 
Our very faith was born in a Roman 
monastery, and the man who started 
it was a Roman Catholic priest, -edu- 
cated in a Roman Catholic university. 

But a man who has tasted freedom 
in Jesus Christ can never be a Roman 
Catholic, subject to the priests, sub- 
mitting to a “church”. The one who 
knows Christ’s completely free gift of 
salvation and forgiveness, is rather 
“the most free lord of all, and subject 
to none” because he is constrained by 
the limitless mercy of God to be “a 
most dutiful servant to all and subject 
to everyone”. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What attitudes and feelings 
should we, as Christians, cultivate in 
ourselves towards our Roman Catholic 
neighbors? 

2. How can we promote more 
earnest devotion to our Lord Jesus 
Christ among ourselves? 

8. Discuss differences between the 
reasons of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics for church attendance, pray- 
ing, fasting. 

4. Rome makes much of Matthew 
16:13-20 and Luke 22:31-32 as estab- 
lishing the authority of the pope. Do 
they? If so, how, and if not, why not? 

5. Concerning the attitude to- 
wards truth that results from submis- 
sion to anything less than God him- 
self, read Blanshard, American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, chapter 13, 
and note 12 of this chapter. 

Discuss the significance of Romans 
6:23 in relation to the difference be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Protestant 
belief about our salvation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVOTIONS 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” 

Scripture: Galatians 3:23-28 (Revised 
Standard Version) 

Presentation of the topic 

Offering 

Prayer: For the unity in the faith 
No. 45, page 142, C.S.B. 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 


@ Give us clear vision that we may know where to stand and 
what to stand for, because unless we stand for something, we shall 


fall for anything.—Peter Marshall 
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BY CHARLOTTE A. McDERMON 


HILE having dinner in a west- 
W ern resort town last summer, 

I saw a good example of “you 
can’t win” on a slot machine. Four 
teen-aged boys entered the restaurant 
and went immediately to the nickel 
machine,’ 

It was evident that they did not 
have the price of a meal among them. 
They hoped, by pooling their re- 
sources—60 cents, to be exact—to make 
enough for four dinners on 12 chances. 
Well, they tried, and they: lost, and 
the expressions on four hungry faces 
was pretty pitiful. 

As they stood by wondering what 
to do next, a young woman, obviously 
the type that always made the slot 
machines as a matter of course where- 
ever she went, came in and nonchal- 
antly dropped in her nickel. The 
“thing” happened! Nickels came spill- 
ing all over the floor! 

This should have been a lesson to 
the four boys. But was it? Would they 
say, “Never again!” Or would they 
say, “See what we could have done 
with just one more nickel?” 


Dr. GrorceE GALLup, conductor of 
various polls, tells us that 45 per cent 


of the adult population in the U. S. in- 
dulge in one form of gambling or 
another. Here are the ways they spend 
their money: Bingo, 24 per cent; raf- 
fles or lotteries, 20 per cent; cards, 
17 per cent; betting on athletic com- 
petitions and elections, 16 per cent; 
slot machines, 15 per cent; punch 
boards, 7 per cent; playing numbers 
game, 7 per cent; horse racing, 7 per 
cent. 

The people who operate these 
gambling devices are not doing it for 
their health. The reason why the so- 
called gangsters in the U. S. have 
taken over the gambling devices in 
more recent years is simple. They can 
make more money on them than on 
some of the old and more “soiling” 
forms of racketeering. 

Furthermore, the public demands 
gambling. They eat it up. They lose 
their shirts and clamor for more! That 
the American people seek such forms 
of amusement is an indictment of 
them. Gambling should be placed in 
the same category with lurid fiction 
and lewd movies. 

The obligation of Christians is to 
bring the back rooms of our road 
houses, the slot-machines of our fa- 
vorite corner hangouts, and the little 
“side-betting” parties out into the 
open. Christian youth should discuss 
the implications and consequences of 
such evils. And above all, they should 
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work to get into political office men 
who will do all they can to outlaw 
such practices. 


The case of the “jack-pot” 

An unbelievingly innocent looking 
boy stood before the judge in one of 
our juvenile courts. He had admitted 
to a program of clever racketeering. 
Here was his operation plan: He 
would write a worthless check and 
have it cashed in some business es- 
tablishment. By the time the check 
got back to the person who cashed it, 
he was in the next town doing the 
same thing. 

It went on that way, back and 
forth among three or four towns, un- 
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til he had built up a 
sizable amount of cash.’ 
But someone had been 
just a little smarter 
than he was—which is 
always the case—and he 
had been caught and 
brought to justice. 


“How did you get 
started on this game?” 
the judge asked. 


“Well, sir,” the lad 
replied, “I had to quit 
school when I was in 
the eighth grade to 
help support my wid- 
owed mother and five 
younger brothers and 
sisters. I worked as an 
office boy for a big 
firm in New York City. 
I didn’t make very 
much money, but they 
were all swell to me, 
givin’ me things and 
stuff. And they even let 
me put some money up on the World 
Series with ’em last year! 

“T hit a lucky streak, and four times 
out of six I got the ‘jack-pot.’ It was 
a big one, too. It sort of got into my 
blood right then—the urge to make 
money by doin’ nothin’. That’s all 
there is to my story, Judge. Sounds 
sort of silly now as I hear myself 
tell it.” 

You can’t win in the long run. There 
is a law of averages that operates in 
this old universe to see that things do 
not become too overbalanced. 

AN OPERATOR OF GAMES knows the 
tricks. They are legion—marked cards, 
weighted or interchanged dice, ways 
of stopping wheels of chance at the 
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right spot, altering the mechanism of 
‘ slot machines. 

For example, the punch board at 
the local drive-in is not as harmless 
as it appears. 

Jim and Jane were tourists, just 
passing by. They each took a punch 
and were gone again on their way. 
Maybe they got a ten-cent box of 
candy. Maybe nothing. But it only 
cost them a dime. So it wasn’t too 
important, they thought. 

But Joe lives near the place. And 
Mrs. Murphy, the proprietor, is his 
friend. So she watches the board pret- 
ty carefully. When it gets down to a 
few punches, particularly if the best 
prizes are still unclaimed, or if there is 
money involved at the end, she tips 
Joe off at the opportune time. He col- 
lects the “cream,” and no doubt splits 
the spoils with her. (The interesting 
thing about gambling is that there is 
always someone who insists that you 
give him a “cut!”) 

An owner of a small wayside inn 
once admitted to me that over 50 
per cent of his earnings came from 
the gambling devices in his establish- 
ment. He rationalized the situation by 
saying that if he didn’t have them the 
people would go on, down to “Bill’s 
place” where they could have “enter- 
tainment” with their food. 

Here is the place where a youth 
group can do something. Make a sur- 
vey of your town’s restaurants, drive- 
ins, etc. Find out which ones serve 
for food’s sake. Then publish the facts 
among your congregation and friends. 
Christians can set an example by pat- 
ronizing what is right and good. 


Blot on sports 
We must. not fail to mention here 
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the disgraceful gambling uncovered 
recently in the throwing of athletic 
games. Something we have upheld as 
clean, upright, and good has been 
turned into a vice. Some things can 
be bought and sold; for others there 
is no price. We need to clarify our 
thinking in the matter of values. 


The “scalpers” who have appeared 
in the ticket-selling racket in recent 
years are also doing much to ruin our 
athletic program. Many who would 
like to attend games or contests are 
turned away, while performers act to 
empty seats—all because some crook 
has bought up whole sections of tick- 
ets to be sold at a premium. 


Too many people lack the power 
and courage of their convictions. We 
need youth who are unafraid to stand 
before the group and uphold that 
which is right. We all want to be 
WINNERS. But keep in mind that 
we can NEVER WIN at gambling! 


For your youth meeting perhaps some- 
one could prepare a poster for the cen- 
ter of the worship table. On the left 
should be pasted pictures of racing dogs 
or horses. In the center can be printed 
in large letters, “You Can’t Win.” Pic- 
tures of slot machines or other gambling 
devices may be on the right. 


WORSHIP 

Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 

Scripture: II Timothy 2:5 

Responsive reading: Psalm 1 

Hymn: “Rise Ye Children of Salvation” 

Discussion of topic 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 

Prayer number 47 in Christian Youth 
Hymnal followed by the Lord’s Prayer 

Suggested poems: “If,” “I Have to Live 
With Myself, and So”, or “The Bridge 
Builders” 
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HORSE RACING accounts for only 
about 7 per cent of gambling in the 
U. S. Bingo leads with 24 per cent. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why can’t you win in a game of 
chance? 

2. What is wrong with our modern 
way of living that young people are 
drawn to various forms of gambling? 


3. How active a part can our church 
take in doing something about gambling? 


4, What can I personally do about it? 


5. Is gambling something new and 
different? 


6. Mention some of the things that 
will help to steer young people away 
from gambling (some good substitutes ). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ANSWERING 
QUESTIONS 
1. Because there is a law of averages 
that balances things, and because the 
people who operate gambling devices 
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are making their living, too, and are 
well aware of every scheme possible to 
beat the “customer”, 


2. We are living in an exceptionally 
high-geared age when tensions are prev- 
alent. In such times if something good 
and wholesome isn’t supplied for leisure, 
another less desirable one is substituted. 
We have gotten too much away from 
doing things in our own homes with 
our families, 


83. The church can take a definite 
stand in any and all matters regarding 
vice. She can do it collectively or through 
individuals. A Lutheran church has never 
been opposed to having one of her min- 
isters take a stand against evil publicly, 
nor has she criticised any of her mem- 
bers for doing likewise. 


4. You can stay away from the places 
where gambling takes place and urge 
others to do so. If you know some form 
of crime is going on, get the facts and 
then submit them to the proper author- 
ities. Never be ashamed to take a stand 
for right yourself. 


5. No, gambling has gone on since 
the first recording of history. Did not the 
Roman soldiers toss dice to see who 
should have the robe of Jesus? It takes . 
on’ different forms as the years come and 
go just as clothes change in style and 
popular songs rise and fall. 


6. Perhaps the foremost substitute 
for gambling is youth organizations: 
Luther League, LSA, Y.M., Y.W., Scouts, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs; youth camps. 
Places where people of like age can 
share their experiences and work out 
their problems together. Hobbies are an 
excellent substitute for gambling. A 
healthy interest in sports is another sub- 
stitute. Building up a family recreational 
plan is another. 


The easiest way to keep out of trouble 
is to keep busy, remembering ‘that, “Sa- 
tan finds work for idle hands to do!” 
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WONDER if you realize the extent 
to which our Lutheran church has 
suffered as a result of the war? In 
Central Europe, perhaps one out of 
every five Lutherans is a destitute 
pauper. There are more refugee Lu- 
therans in Europe today than there 
are Lutherans in the entire continent 
of North America. Many others are 
scattered to the ends of the earth. 
In the Baltic states—Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania—was a church of two mil- 
lion Lutherans which now is scattered 
to the winds. As a church it just 
doesn’t exist any more. Do you realize 
that when the Eastern provinces of 
Germany were seized by Poland 4,000 
Lutheran parishes were taken over by 
the Roman Catholics overnight? That 
several million Lutherans were up- 
rooted and chased across the border 
as refugees? 
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Where did they go? Well, in Ba- 
varia alone, which is largely Roman 
Catholic, are one million Lutheran 
refugees. They live in areas where 
frequently there is not a single Lu- 
theran church. There is no place they 
can go for worship, no one to give 
spiritual care to them. 

The Catholic church has opened its 
doors and said, “Come in. You may 
worship with us.” In most instances 
they will not let Lutheran pastors ad- 
minister the sacraments in _ their 
churches, but the people can go in 
for worship. They do that knowing 
that the children will go to Catholic 
schools, and they hope eventually to 
absorb all of these Protestant children. 

Just to give you one example, I 
visited one town called Waldkirchen, 
a Catholic town where before the 
war there were six Lutheran families. 
A pastor used to come from Passau, 
35 or 40 miles away, once a month, 
to hold a brief service for them. Today 
in Waldkirchen there are 3,000 Lu- 
theran refugees; still no Lutheran 
church! 

The money that we have given 
through Lutheran World Action has 
enabled refugee pastors to go from 
camp to camp, to go from place to 
place, to minister to these Lutheran 
refugees scattered all over Bavaria. 


THE CHURCH ON PARADE— 


Lutheran: 
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Much of the money that we have 
given has gone for so-called “congre- 
gational centers” or emergency chap- 
els, little wooden frame pre-fabri- 
cated buildings that we help to estab- 
lish in these refugee areas for Lu- 
theran refugees. We buy bicycles so 
pastors can pedal from one place’ to 
another. We buy religious supplies, 
sacramental elements, and _ similar 
things needed for carrying on of con- 
gregational life. It’s going to be a 
long-range program. It isn’t going to 
be ended very quickly. 

Then there are refugees in othe~ 
parts of the world—60,000 refugees 
are in England. There is no Lutheran 
church, as such, established in Eng- 
land. We have helped to organize the 
Lutheran Council of Great Britain. 
There, in cooperation with the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, we 
are keeping alive an organization fr 
preserving Lutherans in the faith. 
Some day possibly a Lutheran church 
will be established in England as a 
result of it. However there are about 
nine different nationalities involved. 
These people speak different lan- 
guages. It will take a long time for 
them to get together and form one 
Lutheran church. 

We have helped to take care of the 
Lutheran refugees in Italy. We have 
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organized the Lutheran church in 
Italy, right there under the very nose 
of Rome. That, too, is a small and 
weak church. It’s going to take a long 
time for it to stand by itself. 

One of the things that worries us 
the most are the Lutheran refugees 
going to Latin America. We are send- 
ing thousands of them with our Lu- 
theran World Action funds to find a 
new home in South America. In every 
country they go, they practically drop 
into a Roman Catholic void. There are 
few Lutheran churches down there. 
Is it right for us to send them there to 
find new homes for their bodies when 
we know that their souls may starve 
to death for the Bread of Life? 

We are proposing the organization 
of a Division of Lutheran Coopera- 
tion in Latin America by which we 
can 1) help to strengthen Lutheran 
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churches there, 2) organize reception 
and spiritual care for these refugees 
in Catholic areas, and 3) do indig- 
enous Lutheran mission “work  to- 
gether. I think it is one of the most 
significant steps that our Lutheran 
churches in America have ever taken, 
but it’s going to be a long, delicate 
process. It will require partial financial 
support from Lutheran World Action 
for many years to come. 


Our SECOND AREA of witness is in 
the field of orphaned missions and 
younger churches. During the war 
they consisted of the missions of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland, and Ger- 
many. Since the war, Norway and 
Denmark have resumed care of their 
own missions, but we still need to 
help the missions of Finland and Ger- 
many. 

Why? Well, because Finland is 
bowed down with the weight of war 
reparations. It will be 1952 before she 
finishes paying to Russia that tremen- 
dous price for a war which she didn’t 
start, and into which she entered only 
to defend her land against the in- 
vader. It will be necessary for us to 
help the Finns for quite a while. 

As far as the Germans are con- 
cerned, there is no peace treaty as 
yet. Without a peace treaty, German 
money cannot go to any part of the 
world; it isn’t worth anything. Even 
if it could, the Germans are so poor 
because of their utterly devastated 
land that it will be a long time before 
they can carry the burden alone. 

Meanwhile, what’s happening to 
these valuable Lutheran missions serv- 
ing thousands of souls in China, Japan, 
New Guinea, Indonesia, India, Pal- 
estine, Tanganyika, Southwest Africa? 
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In helping the orphaned missions, 
the National Lutheran Council has be- 
come the greatest Lutheran mission 
board in the world. In larger or small- 
er measure, we are helping more than 
1,200,000 brethren. Our budget right 
now runs about $750,000 a year, 
which isn’t very much for such a job, 
but the way we use it, it goes very 
far. 

In each of these missions there’s a 
different problem. In Indonesia, for 
example, the current problem is pres- 
sure from the Mohammedans. During 
the war the Japanese had wrecked 
mission stations, destroyed property, 
and set back the church in other ways. 
Then came the Dutch “police action,” 
which resulted in a lot of property 
destruction. 

In addition to the temporary dam- 
age, a consequence was the elimina- 
tion of all the Dutch financial support 
that the church used to get for the 
schools. (Only 60 per cent of this 
support was absorbed by the new re- 
public.) Now there is Communist in- 
filtration, and also pressure from 22 
million Mohammedans who surround 
this gallant Batak church of 550,000 
souls. 

It’s the largest younger Lutheran 
church in all the Far East, in a stra- 
tegic area where the battle against 
Communism may reach a high pitch. 
It needs increased help from us. 

I wish I had time to give you the 
details of the battle in China. None of 
us know quite how it is coming out. 
Increasingly ordained missionaries 
have greater trouble in their work. 
Thus, more responsibility must be put 
upon. a laity to often unready for it. 

That’s why training of lay workers 
is one of the most important features 
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REFUGEE ARAB BOYS drink milk provided by Lutherans of America through 
LWA. A filmstrip—Lutherans in the Holy Land’—tells of this work. It is avail- 
able for use in connection with this topic. Inquire from your pastor concerning 


the nearest film distribution center. 


of mission work today. Even those 
lay Chinese workers literally risk their 
lives to go out into the countryside 
to witness for Jesus Christ. They are 
forced weekly to attend Marxist in- 
doctrination meetings. If they do not 
attend, they are penalized. When they 
do attend, they are not allowed to 
sit in silence. They must show posi- 
tive indications of their support of 
Marxism and Communism in all their 
objectives. A man frequently has to 
make a choice between being a mar- 
tyr and a liar. It is hard to blame him 
if he takes the latter choice in the face 
of the punishment and _ persecution 
which otherwise is certain to follow. 


I think the time may come very 
soon when the Lutheran church in 
China must go underground. 


In PavestinE, the long and delicate 
tug-of-war between our church and 
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the opposition continues. The German 
properties were seized by the British 
during the war, and afterwards turned 
over to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. We lost them again in the civil 
war between the Arabs and the Jews. 
After long negotiations, we have man- 
aged to get the properties on the Arab 
side turned over to the Lutheran 
World Federation, and we are oper- 
ating them today. 

We have not been able, as yet, to 
get the Government of Israel to turn 
back to us the properties that are on 
their side of the line. In a way, you 
can understand it. The Jews suffered 
horribly from the Nazis during ‘the 
war. Anyone who has been, as I have, 
in Dachau, and has seen the gas 
chambers where victims were gassed 
by the thousands, the instruments of 
torture, and the furnaces where they 
were burned, the pile of ashes that’s 
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all that is left of thousands upon 
thousands of bodies, can understand— 
can’t excuse—but can understand the 
hatred the Jews have for anything 
German. 

There is in Israel Lutheran property 
in the value of about 15 million dol- 
lars. It was put there by Christian 
people to do religious and welfare 
work, to witness the love of Christ. 
We feel we ought to hang onto it, and 
continue to witness the love of Christ 
in that area as much as we can. 

Dr. Edwin Moll is in charge of the 
work there and doing a grand job. 


The Arab Lutheran congregations are ~ 


growing faster than ever before. The 
major part of his work currently has 
to do with relief. Do you realize that 
in Palestine today there are more than 
750,000 Arab refugees? That these 
refugees, living on the sand of the 
deserts, are suffering and dying, even 
as the victims of Hitler suffered and 
died in the concentration camps? 

Along the road to Jerusalem and 
Jericho, where the Good Samaritan of 
Jesus’ parable traveled, are today the 
tent camps of refugees, holding in 
some places as many as 50,000 in an 
area covering only a few acres. On 
the sand in the wet and cold winter- 
time they get pneumonia, they get 
tuberculosis, and they die. They hate, 
oh, how they hate those who brought 
this suffering upon them. 

In the whole black picture respon- 
sible for the hatred of the Mohamme- 
dan world against the “Christian” na- 
tions of the West, Lutheran World 
Relief is one of the bright spots. We 
have established six clinics there. 
Medicine that we sent stopped typhus 
epidemics when nobody else was there 
to help. We sent clothing. We have 
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witnessed to them the kind of gospel 
that Jesus Christ came to show to a 
despairing world. We have to keep it 
up. That’s related to the orphaned 
mission work in Palestine, quite 
unique from the problems that beset 
other orphaned fields. 

In Tanganyika is one of the fastest 
growing Lutheran missions in all the 
world. One hundred sixty-five thous- 
and souls in five great Lutheran mis- 
sion areas now look to the National 
Lutheran Council for their guidance 
and support. 

We own the titles to those proper- 
ties. The colonial government wouldn’t 
give them to the Lutheran World 
Federation, saying, “The Germans be- 
long to that. Maybe it’s just a German 
front. We will release the titles only to 
an American corporation.” So, today, 
the National Lutheran Council pos- 
sesses them, and with them we pos- 
sess a great responsibility. 

This is one place where the Lu- 
theran World Federation through 
eventual support from Germans, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and Finns, as well as 
from Americans and Swedes may de- 
velop the first really international Lu- 
theran-sponsored church in all the 
world. That, in itself, will be an his- 
toric and significant event. 

Space is insufficient for me to re- 
late more of the fascinating details of 
the work here, or even to touch upon 
the task carried on with Lutheran 
World Action funds in India, New 
Guinea, Southwest Africa, and Japan. 
The important point to be emphasized 
about them all is that these Lutheran 
fields are located in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere just where racial and economic 
tensions are the most explosive. To 
have preserved these strategic foot- 
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holds for the continued impact of the 
Christian witness was providential. To 
yield them now would be a betrayal 
of Christian responsibility, a sign of 
colossal stupidity or blindness. 

Of course, we have no intention 
of doing anything of the kind. Yet a 


BULLETIN 

New York—(NLC)—The Communist gov- 
ernments in the predominantly Lutheran 
Baltic States have launched a new attack 
against religion. All church-goers are now 
required to obtain special permits from 
authorities in order to attend church serv- 
ices. 


According to the Latvian newspaper 
“Laiks’, published in New York, the per- 
mits for attending services are issued by 
special offices which collect a tax of about 
$2.00 for each permit. However, the ne- 
cessity to register with the authorities in 
order to obtain the permits is more pro- 
hibitive than the high tax, because people 
fear the permits “may prove to be tickets 
for Siberia.” 


The new regulations on religious life 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania also state 
that services to God may be held in early 
hours of Sundays only in order “not to 
interfere with more important meetings.” 
It is forbidden to keep churches open 
closer than seven miles apart from each 
other in cities, as well as in the country. 
It is forbidden to use volunteers for re- 
building or repair work of church build- 
ings, because “this might interfere with 
rebuilding of the state.” 

Only chorals and hymns approved by 
the soviet censors are permitted in worship 
services. Pre-censorship of sermons is ex- 
pected to be the next move of the Com- 
munists. 
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drastic falling-off of Lutheran World 
Action gifts would accomplish that 
result, our lofty aims notwithstanding! 
In the long run, it may well be that 
our gifts invested in the younger 
churches and orphaned missions will 
reap the greatest dividends of all for 
the kingdom of God. 


WORSHIP 


Hymns: 
“Who Is On the Lord’s Side?” 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 

Scripture: Ephesians 6:10-18 

Prayer: 
Father, hear the prayer we offer; 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 
But for strength that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. Amen 


QUESTIONS 


1. Do you feel that Lutherans should 
aid suffering humanity regardless of race 
or creed? Is the Lutheran church doing 
that? 

2. Has our entire youth group sac- 
rificed as much as one single Chinese 
church leader? 

3. How can our group help the Lu- 
theran church around the world in the 
struggle against evil? 

4. How will it affect us if the Lu- 
theran church loses the struggle every- 
where except in North America? 


FILMS 


A new Lutheran World Action movie 
called “Turn in the Road” was recently 
released. Ask your pastor how it may 
be obtained to show to your youth 
group. 

A new all-color filmstrip of 55 frames 
is also ready for distribution by LWA. 
The filmstrip can be used with recordings 
or with script. Address your request 
either to your synodical Lutheran World 
Action director or to LWA headquarters, 
50 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Make The Glory Last 


BY DON C. JONES : 


Only a few people saw what was really happening 
to Stew, and it took Stew a while to get wise 


mound and took his time. He 

never liked to hurry the end of 
a game. Two Brownville batters were 
down, and a third was hovering over 
the plate, his bat swinging in small 
circles above his shoulder. Stew let 
him sweat. 

Stew got the signal from Gordy 
Angelo behind the plate and nodded. 
Fast inside ball. The pitch was a little 
too much inside, but Gordy’s deft 
eatch confused the umpire. Called 
strike. Stew grinned. That’s what he 
liked about the Angelo boys. Man 
didn’t even have to be good. They 
made him good. 

Stew Branch looked over the grand- 
stand and picked out some faces. 
They were tense; expectant, waiting 
for his next pitch. He let his eyes 
shift down to the dugout. The gang 
there leaned forward, some standing 
up. Only Jack Warnock, bespectacled, 
a little on the fat side, sports editor 
of the high-school Clarion, was im- 
passive. Stew turned away from War- 
nock’s gaze. 

Gordy Angelo had three fingers 
down, which meant an outside curve. 
Stew nodded and stepped into the 


Se BRANCH stood on the 
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mound. He wound up, raised his left 
foot from the mound, and snapped 
the pitch. The batter struck a high 
foul back of the plate. Gordy Angelo 
had his mask off and was running. 
Stew Branch started in from the dia- 
mond. Gordy Angelo never missed. 

Jack Warnock came to the locker 
room after the demonstration. His 
pencil and notebook were in his hand. 
“Got anything to say for posterity, Big 
Shot?” 

“And get misquoted?” 
pulling off his sweat shirt. 

“IT may comment upon your pearls 
of wisdom, but I don’t misquote,” 
Jack Warnock said. 

Vince Otto, substitute catcher, 
crossed a bench and tapped Warnock 
on the shoulder. “Why can’t you let 
Stew alone, Jack? He’s the best thing 
that’s hit this league in ten years. 
All the big sports writers say so. You 
keep hammering him down.” 

Jack Warnock pushed up the brim 
of his hat with his pencil eraser and 
grinned. “Maybe I’m his conscience, 
Vince. Maybe if I didn’t ride him,. 
his ego would balloon up and he’d 
float away.’ 


Stew said 
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Stew Branch snorted and made his 
way to the shower. Warnock was stil] 
talking. 

“I just don’t think Stew is the ball- 
player the rest of you think he is. I 
bet he agrees with me. That right 
Stew?” 

“You tell ’em,” Stew Branch yelled 
from the shower. “Youre my con- 
science!” 

“All right, you’re good,” Warnock’s 
voice filtered through the noise of the 
shower, “but how good would you be 
without the Angelo boys?” There was 
a moment’s pause. Then Warnock 
said, “Have you told him yet, Gordy?” 

Stew came out of the shower fast, 
almost slipping on his bar of soap. 
“Told me what, Gordy?” Stew asked 
tying his bath towel around his waist. 

Gordy Angelo looked at Stew. 
“This was the last game for us, Stew. 
Dad’s got a new job in Fairville.” 

Stew wet his lips with his tongue. 
“But can’t you play out the rest of the 
season?” 

Gordy Angelo shook his head. 
“Sorry, Stew.” 

Jack Warnock grinned. “I know 
how you feel, Stew. Helpless. Now 
youll have to prove you're a hero, 
and you're worried about it.” 

Stew flushed. “You quack psychol- 
ogist!” He moved toward Warnock, 
his fists clenched. Gordy Angelo in- 
tervened. 

“That’s all right, Gordy,” Warnock 
said. “Stew and I understand each 
other.” 

“Get out!” Stew Branch muttered. 

Coach Davidson called Stew Branch 
and the Angelo boys into his office 
after they had finished showering. 
Stew lost no time in getting down to 
cases. 
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Coach Davidson ran the eraser end 
of a pencil through his thinning hair. 
“It makes our league chances a bit 
slimmer, but I think we can still do 
ati 

“Sure you can,” Gordy Angelo em- 
phasized. 

“That's nonsense, and everybody 
here knows it,” Stew sputtered. 

“Vince Otto can catch as well as I 
can,” Gordy Angelo said. 

“Sure he can catch,” Stew argued. 
“Like a trained seal can do tricks with 
a ball. He’s not a natural. You don’t 
get blood from a turnip.” . 

Coach Davidson hesitated a mo- 
ment. Then he said, “I’m open to sug- 
gestions, Stew.” 

Stew Branch leaned back in his 
chair and thought, but he came up 
with nothing but bad ideas and the 
frustrating feeling that Central didn’t 
have a chance. Somehow he felt hurt, 
let down. Jack Warnock had been 
right, but it irritated Stew to admit it. 

The next couple of practice sessions 
were tough and discouraging. The An- 
gelo replacements worked hard, but 
hard work, Stew Branch kept telling 
himself, was not enough. A man had 
to have talent too. 

In the practice game with the junior 
team, Vince Otto, the new catcher, 
muffed at least one ball in each of the 
five innings. The peculiar thing was 
that Stew fanned only two batters. He 
couldn’t put his heart into it. There 
didn’t seem to be any use. 

Vince Otto apologized in the locker 
room, but Stew turned away and said: 
“Forget it, Vince. Ten years from 
now it won’t matter.” 

Jack Warnock walked into the lock- 
er room, the brim of his hat turned 
almost backward. His eyes, behind his 
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thick glasses, surveyed the room. He 
sat down beside Vince on a bench, 
“You lugs looked pretty good this 
afternoon. I was surprised.” 

“Who you kiddin’?” Stew Branch 
said. 

“Tm not talking to you, Branch. 
You were heaving that pill as if you 
were flipping pancakes.” 

Dale Bedoin, who had replaced 
Herb Angelo at first, pushed his long 
frame from the bench and hung up 
his sweat shirt. “Take it easy, Jack. 
Stew wasn’t gettin’ the support he’s 
used to. He'll be sharp enough for 
Hill City on Friday.” 


The Hill City game was scheduled 
under the lights. Lights always both- 
ered Stew, but this night they seemed 
brighter than usual. There seemed to 
be more glare. He warmed up in back 
of the dugout, Vince catching them 
and heaving them back. Vince looked 
happy, excited. He dropped a couple.. 


Stew told him to calm down. It was”. 


Vince Otto’s first big game, though 
the Hill City opposition was supposed 
to be pretty tame. 

Central won the choice and took 
the field. Stew walked to the mound. 
Behind him he could hear the fans 
yelling. Tonight it didn’t please him. 
The crowd was fickle. Give them a 
bad game, and they'd turn. And this 
was bound to be a bad game. 

The lead-off batter was the lanky, 
southpaw left fielder. Stew stepped 
onto the mound. Vince signaled a fast, 
straight ball. Stew shook his head. 
Stew began his windup and shot in an 
inside curve. The batter latched onto 
it for a bounce down the first base 


Continued on page 61 
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“Bewitcher” of Youth 


H. Reginald Greenholt points out why 
Communism has fired many young 
people with zeal to refashion the world 


of Communistic interests during 
recent decades, many have be- 
gun to look for an explanation. More 
and more we are realizing that to 
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confront the Communist movement 
we must understand the forces in our 
society that encourage it. Curiously 
enough many of the forces which we 
inadvertently support are the _culti- 


JOSEPH STALIN, right, through his success at arousing semi-religious fanaticism 
among youth around the world, has become a more serious threat than Adolph 
Hitler was. Both these men were among the 10 personalities who made the 
greatest impact on the first half of this century, according to a United Press poll 
conducted among newspaper and radio editors. 
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vators of the soil in which Communist 
seed thrives. 

In the recently published book, The 
Soviet Image of the United States, A 
Study in Distortion, Frederick C. 
Barghorn states that Communist doc- 
trine “has fired many with zeal to re- 
fashion the -world according to a 
revolutionary blueprint. It has filled 
the spiritual vacuum left when pat- 
terns of thought and belief have col- 
lapsed unreplaced by a new vision of 
life’s meaning and purpose.” Further 
along he adds that “dynamic demo- 
cracy must recapture the _ initiative 
from Communism.” 

Before it is too late for us to rec- 
ognize what structure the blueprint 
will actually provide, sensitive souls 
on many sides are working to provide 
accurate interpretations of possible 
flaws in the blueprint. Writing in 
Contemporary Review, January, 1951, 
George Glasgow expressed anxiety be- 
cause so many young people are “be- 
witched” by the false promises of 
Communism. We cannot escape notic- 
ing that the appeal of Communist doc- 
trine and practice has elements of 
forcefulness. 

There is almost general agreement 
on this one thing: Our world is di- 
vided into two major parts—the U. S. 
and the U. S. S. R. Other nations. are 
satellites of one or the other. This is 
little short of astounding when seen 
in the light of the short histories of 
the. two experiments which the two 
symbolize. The U. S. stands, in the 
judgment of many, as most representa- 
tive of free man’s way of solving his 
problems. The U. S. S. R. stands for 
the controlled man’s way of doing this. 

There are those who think the ap- 
peal of Communism could be more 
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widespread than it is. One of Eng- 
land’s experts in European diplomacy, 
A. J. P. Taylor, wrote for New York 
Times Magazine, March 4, 1951, the 
observation that the “Communist 
movements would probably be strong- 
er and more dangerous to the demo- 
cratic world than they are now if 
they were not under Russian in- 
fluence.” 


Communism’s appeal 


Now let us try to find what is in 
Communist ideology that would give 
it the appeal that could bewitch our 
youth. 

It is unnecessary for us to penetrate 
deeply to detect the sources from 
which Communist ideology was de- 
rived. Among the many ingredients 
we can quickly identify the following: 

1) The strains of materialism. 

2) The sense that man is looking 
toward -the future and not back to 
some Garden of Eden. 

3) That humans simply must 
have big tasks to do if they want life 
to be full of zest. 

These ingredients suggest Jesus 
and the powerful challenges which he 
presented to mankind. They also sug- 
gest the influential contemporaries of 
Karl Marx, such as Hegel, Feuerbach, 
and Darwin. From the ideas of these 
personalities Marx synthesized the 
Communist doctrine. And in the Man- 
ifesto of 1848 he announced the ad- 
vent of a new era. 

During the 19th century science and 
technology ushered in an industrial 
revolution. This shattered the tradi- 
tional environment of European and 
American alike. It compelled humans 
to reconsider their customary explana- 
tions of things and themselves. From 
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this situation Karl Marx emerged with 
a system and the sense of a calling. 

Marx believed that religion as it 
was practiced in the church placed 
many obstacles to the introduction of 
an economic and social set-up which 
could mean much to the disinherited. 
He believed that the church failed to 
face its responsibilities to the people. 
It did not come to grips with their 
frustrations due to nature and their 
wholly human economic-social rela- 
tions. 

Contrariwise, he held that the 
church tried to control the people by 
insisting upon their dependence on 
God and by neglecting to use the 
scientific method which in so many 
ways was demonstrating its capacity 
to master nature. Successful scientific 
achievements, he noted, made many 
young people skeptical of religious 
bigotry and its reluctance to meet 
reality. 

Furthermore, he was convinced that 
the scientific method could just as 
well be used to deal with the man- 
made economic-social relations. In do- 
ing it could change the monstrous 
inequalities so that each would give 
according to his ability and get ac- 
cording to his needs. 

Many young people were coming to 
think of the industrial system as de- 
humanizing and impoverishing. Con- 
sequently, Marx offered them, so they 
thought, a clarion call to be new men 
in a new order. 


A golden calf 
Unwittingly the scientific method 


‘contributed to the materialistic inter- 


pretation of life. The reason seems to 
have lain in man’s unusual successes 
in conquering the tough problems of 
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the ages. This led him to erect the 
instrument of his success into a gold- 
en calf worthy to be worshipped. 

And the scientific method, applied 
to industrial production, produced 
countless creature comforts and con- 
veniences. Humans came to feel more 
secure and felt less dependent on a 
God. 

The obvious fact is that all earthly 
things are highly perishable. Equally 
obvious to those who work scientific- 
ally with the Spirit is the fact that the 
Spirit only is eternal. Yet many young 
people preferred to have what they 
considered a bird in hand to two in 
the bush. Soon they were so busy 
searching for means to secure things 
that they more and more circum- 
scribed the realm of the spiritual. 
Even, in many instances, they lost 
their spiritual moorings altogether. 

Marxists were among the latter. 
And before long they were exploiting 
fully this materialistic tendency. 

Among normal Christians material 
things always have been assigned to 
their proper niches. The Marxists, 
however, were more inclined to recog- 
nize only the ascetic fringe of Chris- 
tian society. They talked as if Chris- 
tians were completely absorbed with 
getting pie in the sky. Concomitantly 
the Marxists obscured and then -elim- 
inated God so that the reign of things 
could be complete. 

With God made wholly irrelevant 
to earthly matters the Marxists now 
turned to the state. This was the 
agency through which they would 
achieve their plans for the new order. 
The Marxists pictured what they 
could do if only they could employ 
the total power of the state for the 
purpose of managing and directing 
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the whole economic and social order. 
But all this scheming would have to 
concern itself, the Marxists knew, 
with another economic and social sys- 
tem in process of development. This 
system, known as the free enterprise 
system, had its origin largely in an 
earlier hostile reaction to the use of 
government for conducting trade and 
production. To the supporters of free 
enterprise, Marxism was an effort to 
turn back the clock to the outworn 
methods and ideas of a day that was 
gone. To them human beings had a 
greater destiny in working for more, 
not less, freedom. They had always 
to fear the trespasses of government. 


A grand struggle 

Here we have the contestants for a 
grand struggle. The Marxists violently 
opposed the free enterprisers and their 
system. They said it had no way of 
overcoming periodic jammings which 
resulted in the withholding of the de- 
sired things from the workers. 

The Marxists argued that, although 
free enterprisers distrusted govern- 
ment, they sought the power of it to 
uphold their dominant position. Marx- 
ists claimed it would be necessary to 
drive them from their control of the 
government if ever the many were to 
obtain the opportunity to begin their 
system. 

At any rate the Marxists saw every- 
thing in terms of an historical process 
in which one class was always battling 
with another for power. In the end 
the masses would be triumphant be- 
cause they represented in the contem- 
porary world the last great class to 
make its appearance. 

Down 


THROUGH THE centuries 
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Christians have held varying ideas of 
the way they should live to earn the 
approval of Jesus. Many put all em- 
phasis on life beyond the grave. Marx- 
ists ridiculed this as “pie in the sky” 
living. Others insisted vigorously upon 
interpreting the Christian way as de- 
manding that they be good neighbors 
and practice love in all situations. 

Few Christians, however, viewed 
Jesus as their Lord and Master be- 
cause of his challenge to them to do 
the difficult and at times to attempt 
the seemingly impossible. 

Strangely enough, the Marxists 
turned the high social purposes of 
Jesus to their own ends. But they re- 
jected him. To them the custodians 
of the Christian way made his religion 
into an opiate for the masses. 


FROM THIS EXAMINATION Of the late 
modern world we can easily see that 
many people were fascinated, and still 
are: 

1) By their sense of having the 


know-how to master nature. 


2) Of being involved in an his- 
toric process which will inevitably end 
in something superior to what they 
have. 

3) Of taking delight in the pos- 
session of things. 

4) Of daring to dream and exe- 
cute high purposes and resolves. 

Taking advantage of these moods 
the Marxists have been able to plan 
the blueprint for the kind of world 
which they believe could be satisfy- 
ing to all adherents. 

Unexpected successes in the later 
decades of frightful wars and deva- 
stating depressions apparently have 
encouraged them in their beliefs that 
they have accurately interpreted the 
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course of history and have demon- 
strated what human beings can do 
when they are determined and un- 
waveringly cooperate. Again, the 
Marxists would quickly consummate 
the task of building a new world by 
utilizing the disillusionment which 
overtook western man when wars and 
depressions played havoc with his toa 
rapidly expanding optimism. Tired 
and weary with their struggle for 
democratic practices, many were per- 
suaded by the Marxists to accept the 
medieval totalitarian integration rather 
than a unity based on liberty. 


A second second mile 

Christians have always dedicated 
themselves to going the second mile. 
Christians have contributed greatly to 
the good in the world. Without being 
conscious of it, perhaps, the Com- 
munists have borrowed from it. 

Now it will be necessary for Chris- 
tians to go a second mile. Christians 
have always looked upon the world 
as God’s creation. Since the Commun- 
ists have tried to eliminate God, the 
Christians must learn to show con- 
vincingly that a created object with- 
out a creator is in itself irrational. 
How then could an irrational man 
conceive of a rational world order? 
For the Communists are convinced 
that they have done precisely this. 

Christians have devoted themselves 
to being good neighbors and, thereby, 
have shown the power of cooperation. 
They have, also, recognized that peo- 
ple have many talents and are under 
obligation to make the most of them. 
This acknowledgment means compe- 
tition. 

To them competition and coopera- 
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tion must be always inseparable—the 
two sides of the same coin. Seed, soil, 
and sower is each indispensable to 
the other. 

Communists must be shown that 
cooperation without competition is de- 
structive of liberty. Some Christians 
must be shown that competition with- 
out cooperation is equally destructive 
of security. 

Communists must be shown that 
there can be security where there is 
liberty. Christians have a blueprint 
for a world of happy people: The 
legend for it is the beatitudes. It 
calls for human relationships on the 
basis of perfection. Certainly no Com- 
munist could claim so much for his 
blueprint. 

If the Communists are challenging 
their followers with an huge project 
which builds only for time here and 
now, how much bigger is the chal- 
lenge which goes out to Christians 
who are asked to build “something 
worth lasting forever? 

Granted that Stalin is a titan to the 
Communists, how much more wonder- 
ful is Jesus who demonstrated again 
and again the mighty things he ex- 
pected his followers to do after him? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did Christianity and the 
church contribute so much to the think- 
ing of Communists and yet get no credit 
for the contribution? 

2. Do you think that Communism, 
or any other society for that matter, can 
survive with an atheistic attitude? 

8. Is it possible to worship the sci- 
entific method? Can the scientific method 
be applied to Christian thinking and 
practice? 

4, Which is the more forward looking, 
Christianity or Communism? Why? 


Thirty-seven 


Otto Reimherr deals with 


the problem of what 
to do on the first day 
of the week 


sSuuday 7: What You Make Ut 


NE ...two... three... four 
O . . . By the time the church 
bells of Waterford had struck 
nine Ted had been awakened. Since 
it was Sunday morning, a day of rest, 
he merely rolled over in his bed. 
In that moment of pause before 
plunging into a few more hours of 
sleep, he had the good feeling that 
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Saturday had been a “bang-up” day. 
He had helped in one of the local 
drug stores, jerking hundreds of sodas. 
That had been tiring. But it had 
meant money in the pockets of a fel- 
low getting ready for college. 
Fortunately the work ended at six, 
giving time to grab a bite to eat be- — 
fore a big evening. He had a movie 
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date with Marg at seven. The funny 
thing about Marg was that she liked 
to be home early on Saturday evening. 
Since it was only 11 when he left her 
home, he still had time for an hour 
at the roller skating rink before it 
closed. There he met Vera, a smooth 
blonde, a little on the young side 
though. He walked home with her at 
12, staying at her place until one. 
She didn’t care. She didn’t have any- 
thing to do on Sunday. 


Now Ir was NINE on Sunday. Ted 
was still fagged out. Why get up? The 
only thing he could do on Sunday 
morning was to go to church. He 
concluded, as usual, that he needed 
more sleep instead. His dad was too 
busy on Sunday to attend church. 
Dad had no help at the gas station 
so he had to keep it open himself. 
Only mother had time for the service. 


But why go to All Saints Church 
anyhow? They didn’t even have 
enough money to support a regular 
pastor. Most of the Sundays some 
stranger from the big city nearby 
would conduct the service. The 
church was too small and only the old 
fogies in town ran it. Grandfather had 
been a minister but times were dif- 
ferent now. 


Nobody today takes religion ser- 
iously, especially in Ted’s crowd at 
_ school. Ted had dim recollections of 
the last pastor at All Saints who had 
_ tried to impress him with Luther’s 
words concerning the third command- 
ment: “We should so fear and love 
God as not to despise his Word and 
the preaching of the Gospel, but deem 
it holy and willingly hear and leam 
it.” That was kid stuff back in the 
confirmation class. After all that went 
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through his mind, Ted returned to 
slumber. 


IN ANOTHER PART of town at All 
Saints Church, several people soon 
answered the summons of the ringing 
bells. Anyone in that vicinity could 
have seen many entering the little 
church building to participate in the 
Sunday school. 

One person who came to Sunday 
school was Ernie, a recent graduate 
from college, who had settled in 
Waterford to teach in the high school. 
On Sunday he taught a class of 12- 
year-olds. Then there was Joe, who 
had missed his chance to attend col- 
lege last year because of the illness 
of his father. Fortunately he had 
found a good job in the office of a 
local factory, helping an accountant. 
During the week he studied at night 
in one of the evening colleges nearby. 
Still he had time to care for the 
money and financial reports of the 
Sunday school. One of Joe’s greatest 
pleasures was to send out a monthly 
check to the treasurer of his synod in 
the United Lutheran Church. He 
knew that sum would be translated: 
into Christian service either here in 
the states or far across the sea. That 
might be through Bibles and athletic 
equipment for youngsters in a church 
settlement house program, or a schol- 
arship for a needy student at one of 
the church colleges, or for the radio 
communication between the mission 
stations in Liberia. Marg, Ted’s girl 
friend of the night before, was also 
there. Since she was interested in 
music, she played the piano for the 
primary classes. 

When the Sunday school was over, 
Ernie, Joe, and Marg assisted in the 

‘ 
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service by singing in the church choir. 
The guest preacher that morning hap- 
pened to be Dr. Herman Gilbert, of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. One 
always found spiritual strength at 
All Saints Church from hymns, pray- 
ers, and reading from the Word, re- 
gardless of who the preacher might 
be. But Dr. Gilbert had an unusually 
fine sermon based on Luke 4:16-22. 
That passage tells of how Jesus came 
to Nazareth, entering the synagogue 
on the sabbath day, as 
was his custom, and 
how he stood up read- 
ing the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah: “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, 
because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings 
to the poor; he hath 
sent me to proclaim re- 
lease to the captives, 
and the recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 


The text seemed to strike a familiar 
chord with those who had attended 
the Sunday school. They had studied 
the message of Amos, with its God- 
inspired plea for justice to the poor. 


That afternoon, the young people 
of the church were to visit at the 
state home for the blind. There, they 
would conduct a hymn-sing and talk 
with the residents. 


Of the “bruised” in the community, 
some of the council thought of Dr. 
Lynn Carl, a few years ago a prom- 
ising physician of Waterford, who had 
lost his wife, and drowned his sor- 
rows as well as his success in drink. 
Waterford needed his skilled hands. 
A few of All Saints’ members were 


: 
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trying to guide him into A.A., as 
well as to show him the help that God 
could give him in the Christian fel- 
lowship. 


The service concluded about noon 
with the singing of a hymn and the 
benediction. All who left the church 
knew they had heard the voice of the 
living God who was making himself 
known through the Word and the 
sacraments. : 


TED AROSE at 11:30. 
After dressing he en- 
joyed his dinner at 
noon. Following a look 


glance at the sports sec- 
tion, he loafed around 
the house most of the 
afternoon and _ finally 
concluded to_ himself: 
“This is a dead town 
on a Sunday”. When supper was out 
of the way, he had a date with Vera, 
the smooth blonde. After a movie, 
Ted took her home, leaving her place 
about midnight to conclude a “rest- 
ful” Sunday. 


For Further Reading 


The Book of Concord, edited by H. E. 
Jacobs, pp. 401-405 This is Luther’s 
discussion of the third commandment. 


The New Testament, edited by H. C. 
Alleman, H. S. Alleman, pp. 248, 250. 


Readings from the Bible 
Luke 4:16-22 
Mark 2:23-28 
Mark 3:1-6 
Amos 5:21-24 
Isaiah 1:13-17 
Colossians 2:16-19 
Psalm 24 
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Leader! Make This Session Lively! 


The aim in dealing with the question of the best attitude toward Sunday 
should be to show how one can constructively enjoy the day in a Christian 
manner. Show the difference between the legalistic view, the careless view, 
and what seems to be the distinctive approach of the Lutheran view. You can 
have a vital discussion of the problem. 

Start by asking some adult in your church to serve as moderator on a 
penel. He ought to be a good story-teller in order to present the account of 
All Saints Church in an interesting fashion. Be sure that your leader can stimu- 
late discussion. Select also about four members of your group to serve on the 
panel. 

Here are a few questions to start your discussion. Don’t practice on these 
in front of your group. Have a preliminary discussion on them in some home 
with all the members of the panel present. 

1. What do you think of Ted’s attitude toward his church? 

2. Would you prefer a girl friend like Vera or one like Marg? 

3. What in Ted’s family could have improved his attitude toward Sunday? 


4. If youvhad been in Waterford, would you consider your Sunday well 
spent if you had visited All Saints Church? 

5. Can you justify any of Ted’s attitudes from the churches you know? 

6. What does Luther say concerning the third commandment in The 
Large Catechism? 

5. What Sabbath problems did Jesus face? 

6. How does your promise made at confirmation relate to the proper 
use of Sunday? 

If you do not like the discussion-starter in the article why not arrange to 
show your group the film, “For Good or Evil”, to prepare for a discussion on 
“What is the proper attitude toward Sunday”. Secure this film from the United 
Lutheran Publication House at a $2.50 service charge, if the picture has been 
shown before in your church. Set up your panel as suggested above, using the 
problems relevant to Sunday in that film. 


@ In the days of the Old Testament it was a miracle if an ass 
spoke. How times have changed! — Stanley J. Meyer. 


© Because members of the young people’s class, Goose Creek 
Church, Virginia, are growing older, they sign postal cards with the 
words “The Relatively Young People’s Class.” 
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Don’t be a caveman! 


Pleare ase She Salt 


ALLY MARINER invited Sam 
S Ranger to a dinner at her home. 

After Sam had accepted, he 
started worrying. 

“Mom, theyre so ritzy,” he said. 
“Tm afraid [ll do something awful— 
use the wrong fork, or spill the gravy.” 

“Nonsense,” said his mother. “Just 
watch Sally's mother and use what- 
ever fork she uses; and if you do have 
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This article is reprinted from 
Your Ticket to Popularity: Good 
Manners. Published by The Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A. and The Boy 
Scouts of America. (See review on 


page 59.) 
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an accident, don’t make a fuss. Say 
quietly that you're sorry, and let her 
take care of it, or tell you what to do. 
Act as you would at home and you'll 
do fine. Now you see why I always 
insisted that you children learn good 
table manners. They aren’t something 
you put on like a coat when you go 
out, but a habit you take with you 
all the time.” 

When Sam saw the elaborate table, 
he was worried, but he remembered 
to pull out the chair of the girl on his 
right and seat her carefully before he 
took his place. He sat quietly for the 
observance of grace, then waited for 
his hostess before he started to eat. 

He remembered also to sit straight, 
as his mother had taught him. (“No 
elbows on the table, no reaching, no 
slouching.”) When a second portion 
of something he liked was offered, 
Sam accepted it, knowing it is good 
manners to do so. They served a salad 
which Sam never liked, but he ate a 
portion of it, so’as not to embarrass 
his hostess. : 

Then it happened. Poor Sam—his 
fork slipped out of his fingers and 
landed beside the table. Sam wished 
he could follow it. No one had seen 
the accident and he wondered whether 
he should try to eat the rest of the 
dinner with his fingers or his knife. 
Then he decided to be sensible. Qui- 
etly he said to Mrs. Mariner, “I’m 
sorry, but I dropped my fork.” Mrs. 


Mariner quietly supplied him with 
another fork and no one paid any at- 


tention to his mishap. 

At Sam’s home the guests always 
volunteered to help with the dishes, 
so naturally he volunteered now. The 
young people had fun clearing up and 
Mrs. Mariner had a chance to rest and 
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relax. Sam remained about an hour 
after dinner. Then he and the other 
guests thanked Mrs. Mariner and 
Sally for a pleasant evening and left. 


Silverware 
1. Hardly a man is now alive or a 
woman either who doesn’t know that 
he must not stick his knife in his 
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mouth; leave his spoon in his cup; talk 
with his mouth full; or gargle his 
soup. 

2. Fork—Hold it in the left hand, 
tines down, to anchor meat while cut- 
ting; or to eat a bite of what you 
have just cut. Otherwise hold it with 
your right hand, tines up; load it 
with only one mouthful of one thing 
at one time. 

8. More about forks—Cut or 
spread these things with a fork, not a 
knife: Salad (knife may be used for 
safety); boiled or baked potato. 

4. Knife—Use to cut meat; spread 
butter or jelly on bread (usually a 
butter spreader is supplied for this); 
to peel and cut whole fruit into bites, 
such as apples. 

5. Spoon—Use the front to pour 
medicine into your kid brother. You 
sip from the side. Dip spoon away 
from you, not toward you; okay to 
use it for creamed vegetables and 
sauces in a side dish, but fork is bet- 
ter, if practicable; use to taste or stir 
(gently please) coffee or tea just once. 
Later drink from cup not spoon. 

6. Fingers—Eat these things with 
them: Olives, nuts, potato chips, rad- 
ishes, celery, bites of whole fruit, 


cookies, cake, if not too sticky; any- 
thing that won’t smear your fingers or 
your napkin. 

7. Napkin—Watch hostess. Take 
up when she does and unfold to half 
size and spread across lap. At close of 
meal, replace on table when she does, 


half folded. 


Specialties of the house 

1. Sandwiches—Fingers are okay 
for small sandwiches, cut larger ones. 
Hamburgers and frankfurters in rolls 
may be eaten uncut at barbecues, etc. 
Cut a three-decker before tackling it 
unless you like to live dangerously. 

2. Ice Cream—Take only enough 
on your spoon to swallow, and swal- 
low it, don’t lick. 

3. Bread or rolls—When you were 
a kid you spread a whole slab with 
butter. Now, you break off a bite or 
two at a time and butter it. 


4. Soup—Don’t blow on it; don’t 
crumble bread and crackers into it; 
(Oyster crackers and croutons are al- 
right to float on top) dip it away 
from you, not towards you. If you 
must tip the plate, tip it away from 
you. 


® Arriving in Charleston, S. C., for a pressing speaking engage- 
ment, Booker T. Washington saw nothing to ride in but an old hack 


owned by a white man. 


“No nigger is going to ride in this hack as long as | am driving 


it,” said the white man. 


“All right,” said Washington, “you just get in behind and | will 


drive you if you will not drive me.” 


Before the owner could think, Booker T. Washington had driven 
him to the hall, Paid his fee, and was ready to deliver his speech. 
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—Ladies Home Journal 
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Uncle Sammy Claus 


Some praise the current trend 
in government as the applica- 
tion of Christianity while others 
damn it as the road tosocialism 


By Robert E. Van Deusen 


N Independence Avenue in 
Washington, D. C., at the foot 
of Capitol Hill, stands a 
streamlined office building. The ac- 
tivities that take place in that building, 
the decisions that are made there, 
reach out into every corner of our 
country, affecting the lives of millions 
of individuals. The organization which 
it houses is the Federal Security 
' Agency. Operating under the FSA 
(known by its initials, like almost 
everything else in Washington) are 
the Social Security Administration, the 
_ Public Health Service, and the Office 
of Education. 
FSA is one of the most controver- 
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sial agencies in the federal govern- 
ment. In some people’s opinion, it 
carries out the highest Christian prin- 
ciples by serving the physical, mental, 
social, and economic needs of people. 
In the estimation of others, it is lead- 
ing us straight down the road to so- 
cialism. People on opposite sides of 
this dispute can argue for hours with- 
out arriving at a conclusion. 

In the last Congress, President Tru- 
man proposed that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency should be named the 
Department of Welfare and be given 
a place on his cabinet. After one of 
the hottest debates on record, the 
President’s reorganization plan was 
voted down. Last year he tried again, 
suggesting the name “Department of 
Health, Education, and Security.” 
Again the proposal was defeated. 
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Issues 

Why? What were the issues that 
kept the FSA from being on a par 
with other major government agencies 
such as the State Department or the 
Department of Agriculture? It was 
mainly because the Congressmen were 
afraid it would become too powerful. 
It represented to them a trend toward 
government control of the everyday 
lives of people. It symbolized the in- 
creasing dependence of people on the 
government for the things they need. 
It seemed to them a step in the de- 
velopment of a “welfare state’, in 
which the government is responsible 
for the welfare of all the people, and 
individuals depend less and less on 
their own initiative. 

Not all of the Congressmen felt 
that way, however. Some argued that 
the health and welfare of the people 
of the United States are just as im- 
portant as its foreign relations. They 
quoted the preamble to the constitu- 
tion, and insisted that just as our mili- 
tary establishment is set up to “pro- 
vide for the common defense”, so 
the work of the FSA serves to “pro- 
mote the general welfare.” They de- 
nied that the effort of the government 
to maintain high standards of health 
and education, to provide for the 
problems of illness and old age, to 
help underprivileged children, would 
result in a loss of initiative on the part 
of the people who are helped. 

It is a familiar argument, and one 
that probably will never be completely 
settled. This particular inning was 
won by those who fear increasing 
government controls. The next may 
be won by those who favor the expan- 
sion of the government's role in serv- 
ing the needs of people. 
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What is security? 

The key to an understanding of 
the problem may lie in the meaning 
of the word “security”. Different at- 
titudes toward the Federal Security 
Agency reflect different ideas as to 
the implications of its name. 

Webster defines security as “free- 
dom from danger or risk; freedom 
from fear or apprehension.” The first 
part of that definition emphasizes ac- 
tual protection against some real or 
potential peril. The second half 
stresses a personal attitude toward that 
protection, a reliance on it as a bul- 
wark against uncertainty. The first is 
largely in the physical realm. The 
second deals more with spiritual fac- 
tors. 

In the highly competitive world in 
which we live, people are eager to 
guard against the uncertainties of 
life: Unemployment, inadequate in- 
come, illness, old age. They join labor 
unions, take out life insurance, join 
group hospitalization plans, get a 
good education, put money away in 
the bank. 

These are some of the outward pre- 
cautions which most people take 
against the risks of life. In a certain 
sense we depend on them. And yet 
we know that they offer only limited 
protection. We depend much more 
basically on our whole way of living. 
Doing our work to the very best of 
our ability gives us a greater job 
security than unemployment insur- 
ance. Following the rules of good 
health is a much more dependable 
safeguard than joining a group hos- 
pitalization plan. 

Outward avenues of protection 
against danger and risk are valuable 
and necessary. But if we overestimate 
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the safety which they give to us, so 
that we depend on them exclusively 
instead of on our own continuing 
initiative and intelligence, then the 
external methods of achieving security 
become actually dangerous. 

For the Christian there is an even 
deeper security which comes from 
dependence on God. Just as the out- 
ward devices for guarding against the 
risks of life become a handicap if they 
keep us from continuing our own self- 
reliant efforts, that very self-reliance 
becomes dangerous if it deprives us 
of a constant dependence on God's 
care. Our own efforts may achieve in 
some degree that type of security de- 
fined as “freedom from danger or 

risk”. But when we think of security 
-as “freedom from fear or apprehen- 
sion”, then faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ is the very basis of our security. 


Security through government 
We have seemed to digress from 
the topic, but have done so deliber- 
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ately in order to dig under the sur- 
face of these questions: Can govern- 
ment provide security? Should it at- 
tempt to? 

The answer to the first question, as 
I see it, is both Yes and No. The gov- 
ernment, as the common agency of 
the people, is able to do many things 
that the people cannot do for them- 
selves. It can arrange for old age in- 
surance, to which workers contribute 
in their youth. It can provide un- 
employment insurance. It can carry on 
research in the cause of epidemics. It 
can render aid to crippled children. 
It can do a great deal in the realm 
of external protection. In that sense, 
the government can provide security. 

But if in the process of being 
helped, the people cease to rely on 
their own efforts, if they develop the 
attitude of expecting handouts, then 
what seems to be helpful might be- 
come a definite handicap. 

What is even more basic for a 
Christian, if an attitude of over-de- 
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pendence on the government were 
permitted to develop, there might be 
a corresponding under-dependence on 
God. The experiences of life are too 
real and too tragic to permit afiy real 
dependence on help from an outer 
source. No matter how much society, 
through the medium of government, 
does for people in trouble, the ulti- 
mate security, the “freedom from fear 
or apprehension,” comes from God’s 
sustaining Spirit in men’s hearts. 


Should the government, then, at- 
tempt to provide security, when what 
it can offer is limited in value? Should 
it try to provide outward security, 
when the real security is within? 


It is my conviction that the govern- 
ment has a definite responsibility to 
meet the needs of its people for ex- 
ternal security. Where there may be 
some who will take advantage of 
what is offered, and lessen their own 
efforts, there are many more who need 
desperately what the government can 
provide. When a family is over- 
whelmed by long illness, or death of a 
breadwinner, or unavoidable unem- 
ployment, the rest of us should come 
to their aid through every possible 
channel. 


A government agency may become 
the vehicle of Christian compassion. 
The church dare not lessen its own 
program of mercy. But there are many 
times when the church and the state 
can work together to meet common 
problems in the realm of human need. 
Realizing the limitations of the type 
of security the government can offer, 
the church of Christ is in a position 
to complement the resources of gov- 
ernment. Using what the government 
has to offer, it can add to the ‘ex- 
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perience of the persons involved the 
warmth of Christian understanding 
and the ultimate security of the com- 
passionate love of Jesus Christ. 


Supplementary Material 
Preparation suggestions 


1. Send to the Director of Publica- 
tions, Federal Security Agency, explain- 
ing the purpose of the meeting and ask- 
ing for samples of literature issued by 
the FSA. It might be interesting to make 
a table display of the literature at the 
meeting. 

2. Send to the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, ULC, asking for any appropriate 
literature on the welfare program of the 
church, and its relation to the welfare 
program of government. 

8. Get as a resource person or a 
speaker someone who is in welfare work 
for the government or for a church 
agency, or one who is in some other 
phase of government work. 


Questions for discussion 


1. Do you think that church boards 
should enroll their lay employees in So- 
cial Security? How about the janitor of 
a local church? 

2. Should the welfare agencies of the 
church handle all the problems that 
arise, or should they use the resources of 
local, state, and federal government? 

8. How do you explain the wide- 
spread feeling of insecurity among peo- 
ple today? 

4. Read the 23rd Psalm carefully. 
Can you discover there the Christian 
counterpart of the Four Freedoms? 
(Freedom from fear and want, freedom 
of speech and worship). The first two 
are obvious, the last two obscure. 

5. Could a young person consider 
work in a government agency as a Chris- 
tian vocation? 

6. What do you think about the wel- 


fare function of government? Does it en- 
: 
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courage the tendency to expect something 
for nothing? 

7. If you were unable to find a job, 
would you apply for unemployment in- 
surance? 

8. Does complete reliance on God 
help or hinder a Christian in meeting the 
practical problems of life? Explain. 


Some FSA publications 


“Annual Report of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency” 


“Federal Security Agency: Outline of 
Functions” 


“Organization and Work of the Public 
Health Service” 


“The Public Health 
Community” 


Nurse in Your 


“Children’s Services” 
“Some facts about our aging Popula- 
tion” 


“Brass Tacks: “Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for Civilians” 


Ho Hum! 


Nothing Tc De 


HEN the first railroad was be- 
ing built in old Mexico, a civil 
engineer was trying one day 

to convince a native Mexican that the 
railroad would be a good thing for 
his country. 

The slow, easy-going Mexicans in 
those days didn’t take much to the 
idea of a railroad. So, in trying to 
show the Mexican that a railroad 
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would be a great improvement, the 
engineer asked a simple question: 
“How long does it take you to get 
your produce to market?” 

“Two days there, and two days 
back, with a mule,” answered the 
Mexican. 

“That’s four days in all,” replied 
the engineer. “Now, when you have 
the railroad you can take your pro- 
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duce to market and get back in a 
single day, saving three days.” 

The Mexican looked downcast and 
puzzled. Realizing that he was up- 
set about something, the engineer 
quietly asked, “Now what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, nothing much, I guess,” re- 
plied the Mexican. “I suppose the 
road will be all right, but I was won- 
dering what I would do with the 
other three days.” 

The Mexican’s question was not so 
foolish as it might appear. The same 
question still bothers many of us: 
What shall I do with my spare time? 

It were better for the Mexican to 
spend four days on the road, busy at 
something, than to have three idle 
days on his hands, which, like dyna- 
mite, could wreck his life. 

Tell me what you do in your spare 
moments, and I shall know a lot about 
you. It is what we do when we have 
nothing to do that reveals what we 
are down in our inmost selves. 

It is during leisure hours that em- 
pires are wrecked. It is also during 
leisure moments that great lives are 
made. It all depends upon how those 
spare moments are used. 

Our spare time can become our 
worst enemy or our best friend. It can 
get us into trouble or enable us to 
triumph over every difficulty and thus 
realize our hopes and dreams. 

It is during spare time that a person 
has the greatest opportunity to grow 
a great life. It often happens that a 
man’s reputation or fame does not 
come from his regular work, but out 
of some side-line that he has devel- 
oped during his spare time. Life is 
enriched much more in the right use 
of spare moments than we might 
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think. 

“Just an hour off here, and one 
there—not much,” we say, “so what’s 
the use of turning to something else?” 
It is so easy to throw away all these 
extra hours. But when we think of 
what many of our great men and wo- 
men have done with them, we are 
amazed. Often these persons became 
great because of what they did with 
those very hours. They blessed the 
human race and are still remembered 
because they picked up a good edu- 
cation on the side, or made discover- 
ies or inventions by using the odd 
moments that most of us throw away. 

As a boy, Michael Faraday was em- 
ployed to bind books, a rather humble 
work that he might have followed all 
his life had he not used his spare mo- 
ments for experiments in chemistry 
and physics and science in general. 
His spare time was spent in a crude 
laboratory in his father’s home, up- 
stairs in a dark garret, with the result 
that he became one of the most fa- 
mous and useful men of his genera- 
tion. 

After Edmund Burke had delivered 
a great speech in Parliament, his 
brother remarked: “I wonder how Ed- 
mund happened to monopolize all 


~ the talents of the family. But I think 


I know how it happened. When the 
rest of us were through with our 
chores or day’s work and were idling 
around, Edmund was busy. I guess 
that’s why he’s the only one who has 
amounted to much in our family.” 
Robert Burns wrote many of his 
most beautiful poems while working 
on a farm. Longfellow made most of 
his translations of poems from other 
languages while waiting for breakfast. 
Galileo was a doctor by profession, — 
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giving his spare time to astronomy, 
with what great results we all know. 
Had it not been for the wise use of 
his spare moments, however, no one 
would ever have heard of him today. 

The greatest book Elbert Hubbard 
wrote was produced by utilizing spare 
moments on trains, in hotels, on lec- 
ture tours, to jot down on envelopes, 
scraps of paper or hotel letterheads 
the thoughts that came to him spon- 
taneously, which he afterward com- 
bined in a book. His story of the 
sinking of the Titanic in this book is 
one of the most dramatic things in 
literature, and probably owes its ef- 
fectiveness to the fact that it was writ- 
ten hot off the anvil in a “spare” mo- 
ment. 

If you ever find yourself unem- 
ployed, don’t despair. There are many 
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big things you can do while in that 
state. You may use that extra time in 
the study of music, art, literature, the 
Bible. You may use it in doing good 
deeds for someone, in unselfish living. 
You may use it in a hundred ways 
that will make your own life richer, 
finer, and happier. 

To be sure, most of us will have 
regular work, and it’s the spare time 
on our hands I am talking about here. 
Also, we will find recreation and rest 
in changing to something else during 
our spare time. 

Elihu Burritt used to say that the 
happiest moments of his life were at 
evening when he could turn away 
from the blacksmith shop where he 
hammered iron, made plows, and shod 
horses, to revel in the study of lan- 
guages. And this humble blacksmith 
had learned to speak nearly fifty lan- 
guages by the time he was thirty. 
It was the use of his spare time that 
made him famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic. If you have ever seen 
the old-time blacksmith toiling and 
sweating at his forge, you will wonder 
how Burritt had any spare time that 
he felt like using. Yet he found his 
highest happiness in turning his spare 
time to other tasks, which, in turn, 
immortalized him. 

The busiest person will have some 
spare time each day after he has used 
all the time he needs for work, sleep, 
rest, and play. And what he does with 
this spare time may determine what 
time will do for him and to him. 

One wonders if the right use of 
spare time isn’t almost as important 
as the use of regular working hours. 
Certainly we know that it often brings 
richer rewards than the working hours 
themselves. 
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Jay Sindahl suggests 
aquatic games 


for a July party 


Get In The Swim 


N ideal setting for this party 
A wouia be a swimming pool near 

a beach. It may, however, be 
held at any lake, river, or swimming 
place. 

Have the guests come about five- 
thirty or six o'clock and have plenty 
of eats on hand so they need not 
eat dinner before coming. It would 
be better to pick a moonlight night. 
(It's more romantic!) But this is not 
absolutely necessary as a-fire can be 
built which will give light enough for 


the games that are to be played after 
dark. 


Invitations 


The following would be a keen invi- 
tation for such a party: 


In the good old summertime 
It’s just the season prime 
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To get into the water cool 

With your friends and mine. 

So bring your suit and water wings, 
For the water will be fine, 

And we'll sizzle good old hot dogs 
By the silvery moonshine. 


What each must bring 

Each person should be asked to 
bring something. A committee should 
designate someone responsible for five 
pounds or more of weiners, depending 
on the size of the group. Someone 
else should be asked to bring buns or 
rolls. Someone should prepare fire 
wood. 

Old wire coat hangers straight- 
ened out make good roasters for wei- 
ners. Cabbage slaw goes well with 
weiners. Someone should be desig- 
nated to handle the aquatic events — 
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and someone to look after the proper- 
ties. 


Aquatic games 

Balloon race—Get six or seven toy 
balloons of different colors. Line up 
all swimmers at oné end of the pool 
and give each of them a _ balloon. 
They are to lay the balloon on the 
water and swim to the other end of 
the pool, knocking their balloon along 
as they swim. If desired, the balloon 
may be blown in front of the swim- 
mer. This is even tougher. Give a 
prize to the winner. 

The plunge—Contestants plunge off 
the edge of the pool with the object 
of seeing how far they can go without 
moving the body. Contestants try this 
one at a time and the distances are 
recorded. The one who plunges the 
farthest wins. 

Candle shuttle relay—Teams are di- 
vided in half with each half at oppo- 
site ends of the pool. The first: swim- 
mer in each team has a lighted can- 
dle. At a signal the first swimmer 
lowers himself into the water, swims 
the length of the pool, and hands his 
lighted candle to the first player of 
the other half of the team. This play- 
er in turn swims back and play con- 
tinues until each has had his turn. At 


the end of the race the swimmers are . 


standing at the opposite end from 
which they started. If the light is out 
the team is disqualified. Winner: The 


team whose last swimmer 
first. 

20-yard submarine race—The swim- 
mers kneel or crouch in front of the 
wall behind the starting edge of the 
tank and facing in the direction of 
the swim. On the command, “Go,” 
they run “puppy-like” (on hands and 
feet) to the edge of the tank, drop 
into the water head-first, come to the 
surface, execute a surface dive, and 
come up again. They continue the al- 
ternate surface diving and submerg- 
ence until they reach the end. 


Treading water—With hands held 
above the head, contestants tread wa- 
ter (kick legs rapidly) for time. 


finished 


Refreshments 
The events suggested above should 
take place before dark or just as it 
is getting dark. As soon as darkness 
falls, move from the pool to the beach 
(or some other nice spot) and make a 
fire. Roast weiners by the fire and 
serve with cabbage slaw. It would be 
well also to have some marshmallows 
to toast. Perhaps there could be some 
delicious, juicy watermelon for des- 
sert. Cold pop can be easily served. 
After the meal is over, how about 
one of those good ol Luther League 
Bible camp-fire sings? Or maybe you 
could have a regular Luther League 
meeting around the camp-fire. There 
are loads of possibilities. 


® Your living is determined not so much by what life brings to 
you as by the attitude you bring to life; not so much by what happens 


to you as by the way your mind looks at what happens. 


Circum- 


stances and situations do color life, but you have been given the 
mind to choose what the color shall be. — John H. Miller. 
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of America headquarters about 

the middle of October, I have 
lived the life of an itinerarian about 
AT per cent of the time. 

An itinerarian is a human being 
who leaves home for short or long 
periods of time, travelling here and 
there, living out of a suitcase and a 
briefcase, making speeches on a sub- 
ject, or subjects, about which he is 
supposed to know something. 

There’s one thing I’ve learned dur- 
ing these introductory months of itin- 
erarying: Luther leaguers are the same 
wherever you go! They've got the 
same problems. They have identical 
ideas. They are dreaming similar 
dreams. And they are asking the same 
questions. 

Everywhere I have faced young 
people, and given them the opportun- 
ity to ask questions (which has been 
everywhere), I could always expect 
two questions to be popped: 1) What 
type programs would you suggest to 
insure good attendance at league 
meetings? 2) What about dancing as 
a part of the recreational program for 
Luther leaguers? 

The answer to the first question 
can be given in a single word: VAR- 
IETY. Variety is not only the spice 
of life, but it is also the spice of 
Luther League meetings the world 
- over! 

The present: generation of young 
people is living variety-packed lives. 
Even at public school or college, pu- 
pils spend no more than one hour with 
one subject and its teacher, because 
educators are convinced that too 
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much of the same thing is just too 
much of the same thing. 

Luther League programs can be 
varietized in many ways. Here are a 
few suggestions: 

a) Debates. There’s hardly a 
young person alive who doesn’t like 
to argue. And that’s what debating is: 
Systematized arguing. Practically ev- 
ery Luther League program printed 
in LUTHER LIFE or High Ideals 
can be turned into a lively debate. 

But just one word of caution: De- 
bates must be prepared in advance. 
Extempore—that is, on the spur of the 
moment—debating is usually just a 
lot of wasted wind. In fact, this much 
should be said for any type of Luther 
League program: it must be prepared 
in advance of the meeting, and it must 
be_ well-prepared! Varietized  pro- 
grams, presented sloppily, will not 
bring out the leaguers. 

b) Dramatization. Nearly every 
issue of LUTHER LIFE or High 
Ideals includes at least one drama or 
play that can be staged at a local 
league meeting. There are usually 
two or three leaguers in every league 
who dream of being actors or actresses 
either on Broadway or TV. Here is 
an opportunity for them—who prob- 
ably would not otherwise participate 
in a program—to use their acting tal- 
ents. 

ce) Audio-visual Aids. The movies — 
and television are making youth audio- 
visual aids minded. Since they are so- 
minded, it is good to offer religious — 
film programs occasionally. 

(Next month: Answers to question — 
No. 2.) 7 
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I! Please come in and drape the 
shape somewhere! What’s new? 
Exciting summer plans? Camp? 

Summer assemblies? Surely the Iowa 
convention of the Luther League of 
America anyway! It will be worth ev- 
ery cent of the $35.00 plus travel ex- 
penses that it will cost you to attend— 
and then some! Such a wonderful pro- 
gram. And the people! Hundreds of 
exuberant, sincere, and friendly young 
Lutherans with two or three common 
ties or interests upon which to build 
new acquaintanceships. How can you 
lose? 

All of which reminds me of the 
camp version of the Good Samaritan 
which appeared in my morning watch 
book a while back. It went like this: 


“A certain girl went down from 
Pittsburgh to Camp Caledon and fell 
among selfish and unfriendly girls 
who robbed her of her good times, 
made fun of her handicaps, tormented 
her, and departed, leaving her miser- 
able and half sick with loneliness. 

And by chance there came down a 
certain counselor that way and when 
she saw her she passed by on the 
other side. And likewise an old camp- 
er, when she was at the place came 
and looked on her, and being con- 
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cerned for her own work and comfort 
passed by on the other side. 

But a new camper, little known in 
the camp, and a stranger to the un- 
happy girl, as she played came where 
she was; and when she saw her, had 
compassion on her and went to her 
and bound up her wounds of loneli- 
ness, pouring in sympathy and friend- 
liness, and lent her a tennis racquet 
and played tennis with her and 
cheered her. And at the end of the 
game when she departed, she took out 
a Hershey bar and gave it to her, and 
said to her ‘take this and if you 
want me for a friend, tomorrow when 
| come again | will play with you.’ 

Which one of these three, thinkest 
thou, was friend unto her that fell 
among unfriendly girls?’ 


You will pardon the feminine ver- 
sion, fellows, I hope. It could happen 
to you, too. Or, what’s sauce for the 
goose... 


CONVENTIONS MEAN candlelight in- 
stallation services, too, and we have 
heard some mighty discouraging re- 
ports about the singing of the Luther 
League rally hymn of late. Some of 
the services lost their impressiveness 
because leaguers sang as if they had 
mush in their mouths. They simply 
had not learned the words! If you 
belong in that category (perish the 
thought!), grab a book—any one of 
three (CYH 236; PSH 294; CSB 578) 
—and start singing it at every meeting. 
Then the horrible fate of garbled gob- 
bledygook will not befall your crowd 
at summer conventions—or in Iowa! 

(Think how asinine you would feel 
if you were elected to a national or 
synodical office and you had to stand 
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like the Great Stone Face in front of 
a large mob of leaguers, clutching a 
lighted candle tightly in your hand, 
unable to utter a single syllable of the 
song! Hideous picture, isn’t it?) 


By the way, lots of leaguers we 
know have trouble with prayers at 
devotional meetings. We think part 
of it stems from just plain old lan- 
guage. After years of attending Sun- 
day school and church services, using 
the liturgy of our Lutheran church, 
and hearing our pastors offer prayers, 
leaguers feel that certain words must 
be used in prayers—words which are 
not a part of their everyday vocabu- 
lary. So they fumble, bumble, or re- 
main silent. We suggest that you snag 
a copy of Mr. Jones, Meet The Master 
for use in your league. It is a collec- 
tion of the sermons and prayers of 
Peter Marshall, Chaplain, United 
States Senate, 1947-1948. Peter Mar- 
shall is dead, but his words are not, 
and we know that you will find his 
prayers very helpful as guides and as 
reading. The price is $2.50 and the 
publisher is the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


Or maybe your trouble at the mo- 
ment is that old devil, monotony. Try 
a Bible game at one of your next de- 
votional meetings. (Inspiration: the 
BIBLE GAME contest conducted by 
The Pittsburgh Press this spring.) 
Mount pictures (line drawings from 
portfolios available at the Publication 
House; pictures from the covers of 
Sunday school papers; reproductions 
of religious drawings or paintings) on 
sheets of paper, number them, and 
type below four Bible verses. Number 
the verses, too. (For instance, picture 
number 11 would appear on a sheet 
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with verses numbered 41, 42, 43, and 
44.) Naturally, one verse “matches” 
the picture and the others are red her- 
rings. Winner of the game is the guy 
or gal who pegs the most pictures 
and verses correctly. 

If you want to add a little spice, 
put a few pictures on separate sheets 
without verses. Bury the verses which 
fit in a long, long list on another page, 
numbered, of course, for identification 
purposes. Either pass the things 
around (best for your time, energy, 
and pocketbook!) or make a set for 
each leaguer. 

Anyway, happy, helpful leaguing 
this summer. Drop around often, too. 
SWAP SHOP is about to blossom forth 
with a big new full-length feature, as 
it were, which we think you will like. 
See you soon! 
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sical history was made at the 

small town of Prades in southern 
France. Pablo Casals, world famed 
cellist, graciously consented to direct 
a festival honoring the 200th anniver- 
sary of the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1685-1750). Casals, who is 
violently opposed to the Franco re- 
gime in his native Spain, has vowed 
never to appear publicly, outside 
Prades, so long as that government 
remains in power. As a result of this 
self-imposed exile, musicians and mu- 
sic-lovers from all over the world tra- 
veled to this small village in the Py- 
renees mountains. It was well worth 
the trip. 

From the moment the event was 
planned, Columbia Records began 
preparations to record the festival. 
The Perpignon Cathedral, where the 
Prades concerts were presented, was 
acoustically unsuitable, so the record- 
‘ings were taped in a nearby school- 
.house. Though lacking the technical 
perfection of the recording «studio 
(one record preserves a passing auto 
‘horn for posterity), the results are 
more than adequate. 

Columbia has released its Prades 
festival recordings in an imposing set 
sof 10 LP records, which—thankfully— 


J UST a year ago this summer, mu- 
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now hear this .. . 


may be purchased separately. Few 
will desire or be able to acquire the 
whole set, but there is a rich variety 
to choose from. 

The list of artists at Prades is an 
impressive one: Pianists Rudolf Serkin 
and Mieczyslaw Horszowski; violin- 
ists Isaac Stern and Alexander Schnei- 
der (who was the founder and organ- 
izer of the festival); oboist Marcel 
Tabateau, well-known for his years 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra; John 
Wummer, noted flutist. These are but 
a few. 

The selections consist primarily of 
Bach’s so-called secular music—that is, 
orchestral suites, piano compositions, 
chamber. music, etc. Two of the rec- 
ords contain complete performances of 
the six Brandenburg concertos, con- 
ducted by Casals, and featuring many 
of the soloists. There are other out- 
standing performances: Rudolf Serkin 
plays the Italian Concerto in F Major, 
a sparkling and flawless performance; 
Tabateau and Isaac Stern join forces 
for the Concerto for Violin and Oboe 
in C Minor to produce a masterpiece 
in technique and depth of feeling. 
But possibly the finest treat of all are 
the three sonatas for cello and piano, 
played by maestro Casals. All the ar- 
tistry and devotion for which this fa- 
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mous musician is noted can be fully 
appreciated in these compositions. 


ONE OF THE RECENT releases by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale is entitled “Great 
Sacred Choruses”. Victor has made 
this available in all speeds, and thus 
provides excellent readings of many 
favorite choral works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Berlioz, Gounod, and others. 
Unfortunately, the choruses are per- 
formed with organ accompaniment 
rather than with orchestra (They were 
recorded at the Academy of Fine Arts 
and Letters in New York.), but the 
handicap is more than overcome by 
the technical skill and exuberance for 
which this group is noted. 


A true “Hallelujah” spirit is evident 
in the well-known chorus from Han- 
del’s Messiah. Also outstanding are 
Haydn’s “The Heavens Are Telling”; 
“He Watching Over Israel”, from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah; and the familiar 
“God So Loved the World”, from 
Stainer’s Crucifixion. Less well-known 
selections include “Thou Must Leave 
Thy Lowly Dwellings” by Berlioz, and 
another “Hallelujah”, this one from 
Beethoven’s The Mount of Olives. 


RECENT MOVIES HAVE treated music 
kindly. With no apologies, “Of Men 
and Music” lays aside the artificial 
maneuvering that is usually employed 
to include good music in a picture. 
This movie takes its audience into the 
lives of Jan Peerce, Artur Rubenstein, 
Nadine Conner, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Dimitri Mitropolous. Many of the se- 
lections- from the movie are familiar 
ones, and can be obtained on single 
records. Since the artists are under 
contract to several different companies, 
there will probably be no album taken 
directly from the picture. 

Mario Lanza’s success in “The 
Great Caruso”, however, is evidenced 
by a recent release from Victor. Eight 
of the immortal tenor’s most famous 
operatic arias (Verdi, Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo, ete.) are recorded as sung by 
Lanza in the movie. 


THE CHARMING but controversial 
soprano, Margaret Truman, makes her 
recording debut in a group of Amer- 
ican songs recorded in all speeds by 
Victor. (Daddy bought the first al- 
bum.) Aided by the Shaw Chorale, 
Miss Truman sings a unique collection 
of songs, some dating from the colo- 
nial period of American history. 


® A friend of mine got tired of hearing a certain man say, “Isn’t 
that just like a Jew?” The next time he heard the question my friend 
replied with another: “Which Jew do you mean, Shylock or Christ?”— 


Robert W. Moore. 


® | could prove God statistically. Take the human body alone— 
the chance that all the functions of the individual would iust happen 
is a statistical monstrosity. — George Gallup. 


® The secret of success of every man who has ever been success- 
ful lies in the fact that he formed the habit of doing those things 


that failures don’t like to do. — A. J. King. 
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CODE OF A CHAMPION. By Frederic 
Nelson Litten. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. $2.50. 

Live Oak may have been a sleepy 
little town in southern Louisiana, but 
it was home to Sergeant Ross Vincent. 
And home can really be appreciated 
after four years in the Pacific. 


But the war had reached. down 
even to Live Oak. The boss of the 
parish was the district attorney, Ed 
Dusonier, commonly called “Couzan 
Ed” by the French population. War 
contracts and graft had made Couzan 
Ed rich and given him a strangle-hold 
on Angeline Parish. 

Ross had a law degree and little 
else. Putting him through Tulane had 
been a struggle for his father, a 
conscientious country doctor. Ross 
dreamed of a lucrative law practice 
in order to give his father a life of 
ease, but successful lawyers in Live 
Oak had to be on Couzan Ed’s side. 
So, against the advice of his father 
and all of his friends, Ross went to 
work for Dusonier. 


Besides power and influence, Cou- 
fn Ed had two things that Ross 
.wanted: A daughter named Amalie, 
and a setter named Nigel. How Ni- 
_gel’s and Ross’s fortunes rose and fell 
together and often interdependently 
is one of the most intriguing angles 
of the story. Indeed, Nigel is just as 
much the principal character as is 
Ross. 
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Code of a Champion, however is 
far from being just another book about 
a dog. It is a well-written novel of 
politics in the creole parishes of Louis- 
iana. It should appeal to Luther 
Leaguers of high-school age and cer- © 
tainly fulfills the.pledge of the West- 
minster Press to publish literature to 
match the dignity of youth. 

—James Wehle 


YOUR TICKET TO POPULARITY: GOOD 
MANNERS. Published by The Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A. and The Boy 
Scouts of America. 44 pages. 10 
cents. 


Who wants a caveman or his girl 
friend around today? They were all 
right in their time—BUT their day is 
long since over. 


Good manners never hurt anyone. 
In fact, it’s just the opposite. Good 
manners are sort of like the handle to 
a cup, not exactly a basic necessity 
of life but something that makes eas- 
ier and more graceful the partaking 
of the good things in life. 


In short, snappy chapters, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts have presented for 
any young man or woman the essen- 
tials of good manners, whether it be 
how to hold a fork or to introduce 
your best boy or girl to your mother. 
Told entertainingly in narrative form, 


- it's easy to see how to apply good 


manners. Besides, at the end of each 
chapter there’s a resume of the rules 
of etiquette contained therein. 


A handy little guide to keep on 
your desk to help you answer those 
sometimes embarrassing questions of 
what to do and say at the right time. 


—Peggy Mangum 
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52 WORKABLE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PROGRAMS. By Theodore W. Eng- 
strom. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Press. $2.00. 

No two programs are alike. Each 
‘is complete within itself, with sug- 
gested hymns, scripture, and program 
outline. Programs are provided for 
special days such as New Year’s Day, 
Mother’s Day, Easter, Independence 
Day. Included also are a consecration 


service, a chemical object lesson, 
church officers’ night, and many 
others. 


Not all of these programs will fit 
every group. A few will apply to all 
groups. All will be helpful to many. 

Thus practical and usable answers 
to your program problems may be 
found in this book. BUT don’t be 
fooled into thinking that it will solve 
your whole problem. The complete 
solution is represented by planning, 
publicity, preparation, participation, 
and presentation. These are the im- 
portant points to follow if you want 
young people at your meetings again! 

—Kay Sheriff 
THESE SOUGHT A COUNTRY. By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. New York: 

Harper. $1.75. 

The author presents the lives of 
five men, all of varying nationality, 
mental ability, and physical stature. 
All, however, have the common pur- 
pose of winning souls for Christ. 

Through these men, Latourette has 
raised some questions that we as 
Christians could well afford to spend 
time and thought on. When men at- 
tempt great things for God, does God 
always fulfill their expectations? Or 
even, can he fulfill them? Does God 
override the free will of men, making 
even the wrath of man to praise him? 
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The problem is not how much can 
we do. Rather it is, do we do any- 


thing at all. We can plant a seed, but 


what efforts of ours would make it 
grow? When our efforts do not show 
results immediately, right away we 
begin to look for excuses to tell others 
why Christianity has not turned the 
world upside down. The one impor- 
tant point brought out here is that all 
our efforts are to be concentrated on 
winning people. Our reward is not 
to see every human a Christian but 
to have spent our lives—whether in a 
pulpit, as a housewife, or in business 
—trying to attain that goal. 

This book makes the reader realize 
how much more he could do if he 
were willing to sacrifice as much~as 
any one of these men. 

—Robert C. Gray 
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Glory 


Continued from page 32 


line. Dale Bedoin had left the sack 
and was running for the ball. Stew 
tore for first base and nabbed the 
catch a fraction of a second before 
the batter slid in. 


“Stay near that base,” Stew yelled 
to Bedoin. “I'll grab these short ones. 


Any sixth-grade player knows that!” © 


Stew. walked back to the mound 
trembling. This was going to be a 
comedy of errors, and he didn’t want 
any part of it. A man shouldn’t have 
to play all eight positions and pitch 
too! 

Vince gave him the signal for a 
straight ball, and Stew nodded. He 
stepped forward, wound up, and 
threw. The batter swung, missing by 
inches. 


He got the ball back from Vince, 
began his second windup, when sud- 
denly a pain streaked through the 
upper half of his arm. Stew stepped 
out of the mound, took off his glove, 
and with his left hand began to ma- 
nipulate his right arm. Vince walked 
over. 

“You O.K., Stew?” 

“Guess I must have torn a tendon.” 


“That’s rotten luck,” Vince sput- 
tered. “We were off to a pretty good 
start too.” 

“Yeah,” Stew said. He noted the 
sarcasm in his own voice. 


Old Doc Winters had been working 
on Central’s athletes for twenty years. 
It was with experienced hands, eyes, 
and mind that he went over Stew 
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Branch’s arm back in the locker room. 


Doc finally stepped back and squinted 
down through the glaring light. 

Stew asked, “What do we have to 
do—chop off the arm at the shoulder?” 

Doe Winters chuckled. “What do 
you think, Stew?” 

“T don’t know. It hurts plenty.” 

Doc Winters shrugged. “Then it’s 
bad. Keep the arm warm. Give it all 
the gentle exercise you can, prefer- 
ably under warm water.” 

“That all?” 

Doc nodded. “Let me know when 
you feel right to pitch again.” 

“Sure, Doc.” 

“Hate to see you out for the rest of 
the season, Stew. But I guess maybe 
youre retiring at the right time at 
that.” Doc Winters smiled benevo- 
lently. 

Stew stared at the door for long 
minutes after Doc Winters had gone. 
How was it that some people had the 
knack of getting at other people’s 
deep-seated feelings and thoughts?* 
Doc Winters was one who could do 
that. Jack Warnock was another. 
Stew’s mouth felt dry and dusty. 

Stew took a shower, letting the hot 
water bounce off the tender arm. He 
dressed hurriedly and made his way 
back to the dugout to watch the rest 
of the game. 

Jerry Platt was still on the mound. 
It was the last of the seventh. Coach 
Davidson walked down the dugout 
and sat beside Stew. The Coach’s 
eyes had a worried look. 

“I haven’t seen the doc yet,” Coach 
Davidson said, “What's the story?” 

Stew hesitated for a few seconds. 
“I guess I'll be out awhile.” Coach 
Davidson nodded grimly. Then Stew 
asked, “How we doing?” 
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“Leading by one run. Three to two. 
The | kids are working their hearts 
out.” 

“Hill City’s got a pretty slow team 
this year,” Stew said. 


THERE WAS JUBILATION in the lock- 
er room. Stew felt out of place. This 
wasn't his game. He had fluked out 
almost before the game had started. 
He watched Vince Otto clap Jerry 
Platt on the back. He listened to the 
good-natured banter. You'd think 
these guys had won the series instead 
of taking the weakest team in the 
league. Stew walked out of the locker 
room. 

Jack Warnock was coming down the 
stairs. Stew tried to pass him without 
a word, but Warnock caught his arm 
—the bad one. Stew winced. 

“What happened?” Warnock asked. 

“What happens to any pitcher who 
has to do everything himself? I threw 
out my arm.” 

“Man, you love yourself—" Warnock 
said. “No, that’s not quite right. You 
despise yourself. You want to know 
why your arm went out? You wanted 
it to. You wanted an out. You wanted 
to retire in a blaze of glory. Let the 
dubs take the beating. Let people 
holler for good old Stew Branch. You 
think you haven’t got confidence in 
the rest of the team. What you really 
haven't got confidence in is yourself!” 

Stew Branch tried to think of some- 
thing clever, something that would 
cut Warnock to his proper size. No 
ideas came. This squirt who read psy- 
chology books by the bundle in less 
time than it takes most people to 
read a novel had all the answers. 
Stew turned and started up the steps. 

“Stew,” Warnock called. Stew 
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Branch paused on the stairs without 
looking back. 

“What I’ve told you tonight won’t 
get into my column. I’m through rid- 
ing you, Stew.” 

“Yeah?” Stew said, his voice coated 
with sarcasm. ; 

“Yeah. Because I'm sorry for you, 
Stew. There’s nothing worse than 
mental torture. And, brother, you’ve 
got it.” 

Stew continued up the steps with- 
out looking back. 


STEW ALWAYS TURNED up for the 
practice sessions. He began throwing 
some mild ones for batting practice. 
And sometimes he almost forgot the 
pain. It was only when someone sug- 
gested that he might be able to pitch 
the Saturday game that he noticed 
that his arm was still sore. 

They lost the game with Semple on 
Saturday. Not that Central didn’t try 
Even Stew admitted that. But you 
can't make ballplayers from people 
who weren’t born to be ballplayers, 
Stew thought. 

Central had a whole week before 
the Fairville game. Fairville had one 
of the strong teams in the league to 
begin with. But now that the team 
had been strengthened by the Angelo 
boys, most people conceded that they 
were an unbeatable combination. 
Sports writers speculated on the win- 
ning score. Central was always on_ 
the bottom. . 

But the team worked. Stew admit- 
ted that he had never seen such prac- — 
tice sessions. The atmosphere avas — 
catching. Stew even attempted aa 
pitch two innings against the scrubs . 
He held them to no runs, and fanned 
out four batters. But when he started 
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the third, he had to quit after the sec- 
ond pitch. The arm was bothering him 
again. Besides, people were getting 
too excited about the possibility of his 
pitching the Fairville game. 


STEW waAS GLAD to see the Angelo 
boys again when the Fairville team 
showed up that Saturday, but it made 
him a little queasy to watch Gordy 
behind the plate tagging the warm-up 
pegs of an opposing pitcher. At that 
moment, Stew wished that he too 
could have moved to Fairville. What 
a team that would have been! 

Stew warmed up a bit—not that he 
expected or wanted to pitch. It was 
partly habit, and some people sus- 
pected that it was partly to show the 
fans that he was still around. Besides, 
Doe Winters had told him that some 
gentle twirling would. be good for the 
arm. 

Stew found himself biting his nails 
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when Jerry Platt was replaced at the 
end of the third by Cole Reader. 
Jerry came to the dugout and tossed 
his glove on the bench. “I’ve never 
pitched better,” he said wearily. 
“They're just hittin’ me that’s all.” 

Fairville stood at two runs against 
Central’s nothing. 

When Central was retired at the 
beginning of the fourth, Stew got up 
and wandered over to the Fairville 
dugout. 

Stew saw Gordy Angelo beam when 
he walked up, and Gordy said, “Nice 
game, Stew.” 

Gordy was swinging a couple of 
bats. 

Stew said: “You don’t have to pull 
your punches, Gordy, just because 
Central is your old school. We can 
take a licking. You should have a 
dozen runs by now.’ 

Gordy Angelo stopped swinging his 
bats. His eyes narrowed quizzically. 
“T don’t know how to take that, Stew.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, the rest of the Central gang 
has been giving us the old razz, but 
I think you're serious.” 

“I am serious,” Stew said. 

“Youre kiddin’ yourself, boy,” 
Gordy Angelo said, swinging his bats 
again. “We're not pulling any punches. 
We're fighting our heads off. We want 
a crack at the league series. And those 
Central guys out there are giving us 
a tussle.” Gordy Angelo dropped his 
bats to the ground. “You realize, 
Stew, that we’ve had 14 hits so far 
and only two runs? Your pitchers are 
pretty weak, but boy! the support 
they're getting!” 

Stew watched Gordy approach the 
plate. Then suddenly he felt that old 
panic in his stomach, and he knew 
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what he had to do. 

Before he reached his own dugout, 
he heard the crack of bat against ball, 
and Gordy Angelo was leaving whirls 
of dust in his streak for first. He made 
it. There were two men on, no outs. 
Cole Reader, off the mound, was wip- 
ing the sweat from his face. Stew 
jumped down into the dugout. 

“Td like to pitch, Coach.” 

Coach Davidson seemed to stare 
straight ahead, out toward the mound 
where Cole Reader was pausing and 
sweating. He said softly: “I wish you 
could. But the doc hasn’t cleared you.” 

“But he has. He said that as soon 
as I felt like pitching I was ready.” 

Coach Davidson called Cole Reader 
out of the box, and in a moment Doc 
Winters had been brought down from 
the stands. Doc smiled at the news. 

“Tve got to pitch,” Stew said. “I’ve 
got to! I’ve sat around long enough.” 

“Td recommend that he pitch,” Doc 
Winters said. 

The crowd was yelling when Stew 
walked out to the mound. Vince Otto 
came from behind the plate, his mask 
back. “Listen to ’em yell, Stew. I just 
wanted to say I’m glad you're back 
too.” 

Stew pulled down his cap and gave 
Vince a rough clout on the shoulder 
with his gloved hand. “They want a 
win, that gang up there. We'll give 
‘em a win, Vince. Maybe we won't 
win the game, and that grandstand 
bunch will hate me, but it'll be a vic- 
tory, nevertheless. See what I mean?” 

Vince looked puzzled for just a 
moment. Then he smiled. “Sure, I see 
what you mean, Stew. But I can’t say 
it like Jack Warnock could.” 

But Jack Warnock had nothing 
elaborate to say after the fightin’-est 
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game in Central’s history. He just 
said, grinning: “What does the score 
matter? That was the most exciting, 
most beautiful licking we’ve ever had.” 
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